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P U B L I G 

I N this kingdom, though renowned 
for thofe great talents and generous 
virtues that are the fource of the 
higheft improvements, little has been 
written on the art of war. As the 
natives, therefore, for whatever rea- 
fons, have generally declined the il- 
iuftration of military fcience, it is 
hoped that it will not be deemed im- 
pertinent in a foreigner imprefled with 
the ftrongeft convidion of its vaft im- 
portance, if he makes an humble of- 
fering of his beft fervices to a People, 
for whom he has the higheft efteem, 
and to whom he is under peculiar ob^ 
ligations, 
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** THE laws of education," fays Montefquieu,' 
" are the firft impreffions we receive; and as 
^* they prepare us for civil life, each particular 
*' family ought to be governed by the princi- 
" pies of the great family that comprehends 
" them all.'* Hence it becomes neceflary, 
that the education of youth, in every ftate; 
fhould be formed and adapted to the nature,' 
end, and principle of its government. 

Every kind of government has its nature, 
end, and principle : its nature is its particular 
conftitution adapted to fome end; its end is 
that to which its conftitution is eflentially dif- 
pofed ; and its principle is the active power of 
compaffing that end. From this view it is 
evident, that the principle is the moft eflential 
part, the very foul of government, that puts it 
in motion, and gives it life and vigour. It 
follows, therefore, as a fundamental rule iri 
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education^ that the principle by which the 
whole community is regelated and fupported, 
cannot be too highly cultivated in the mind 
of every indiyiduaL 

All governments may be reduced to three 
ipecieSy the republican, the monarchical, and 
^he despotic ; to e^ch of which Montefquieti 
has ailigoed its proper principle : ** to the re- 
'^ publican, virtue ; to the monarchical, hon« 
M our ; and to the delpojtic, fear.** 

Virtue in a republic, is the love of countiy, 
gnd of the laws by which its welfare is fecured 
and improved. This produces temperance, 
juftice, fortitude ; a fuppreilion of all bafe and 
felfifh paffions ; a continual facrifice of private 
intereft to the good of the community; and 
fuch uniyerfal benevolpnce ofafFediQp, an4 in-? 
tpgrity pf aftion, as give reciprocal ftrength to 
the noble , principle frpm which they are dfi-5 
rived. 

Honour, the principle p( a monarchical 
ftate, according to Montefquieu, ^f eftimate^ 
" the adtions of men, not as goodb^it asfplen-i 
" did, not as juft but as great, not as rea? 
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«« ^able but as extraordinaiy.'* The fpirit 
fif monarchy endeavours to eSkSt ^s much a$ 
it ppflibly can, without virtue* It fubfift^ in- 
dependently of the Jove of country, ofthethirft 
q£ true glory, of purity of manners, of the fa- 
qrifio^ pf our deareft private interefts, and of 
all thofe exalted virtues, which, in fingular 
ipftances and durmg ihpft intervals, w« fo 
much. and {o juftly admire in the antients. 
Honour is, indeed, infeparable from virtue; 
but no otherwife than as an efieft from its 
Cauie : when it afliimes the power of the lead* 
ing principle, vice may be virtue, and virtue 
vice, as caprice and paifion ihall determine ; 
for it is then wholly felfifh, and is changeable 
in its objeds and purfiiits as intereft predomi-* 
nates : in the vain-glory of pretenfions to fen- 
iibility of aiFeftion, and of pofleffing thofe arts 
and accompliihments that enfure conqueft, it 
exalts the feduftion of imiocence, and the vio- 
lations of conjugal fidelity, into ads of gal- 
lantry ; and from a prepofterous idea of great- 
nefs of foul, and the true interefts of the ftate, 
it defcends even to intrigue and cunning, and 
deems the breaches of public faith refinements 
of policy. 
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But fear, the principle of defpotifin, is in- 
capable not only of virtue, but even of thofe 
delufive appearances of it that honour majr 
chance to ailunie. It is the extinftion of all 
intelleftual light, the fuppreflion of eveiy ge- 
nerous afie^on: and as the tyrant and the 
flave are equally under its dominion, deep ig- 
norance and multiplied wretchednefs muft be 
the lafting portion of both» 

If we take a fiirvey of all the aflbciationd', 
ftates, and kingdoms of the earth, we fhall find, 
that they have rifen to greatnefs or fallen to 
ruin, . have been happy in themfelves and be- 
neficial to their neighbours, or rent with in^ 
teftine commotions, or plunged into hopelefs 
diftrefs, or confederated for the violation of the 
common rights of mankind, according to the 
predominance of each of thefe three principles. 
But as the felfifli fpirit has always prevailed, 
even the republics of Greece, Italy, and Afia- 
Minor, the moft renowned for urbanity and 
virtue, have made only a tranfient appearance 
of true glory, like fpots of azure in a cloudy 
Iky, and have fallen at laft a prey to that evil 
nature, which is the degradation mifery and 
punifhment of man. But human inftitutions 
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muft neceflarily partake of the inhrniitieS of 
human beings ; and all ftates, like thofe that 
compofe them, have the principles of growth 
and diflblution in their own frame : like men, 
they are born and die, have their commence* 
jnent and their period ; they arife, like lights 
from the darknefs of poverty, to temperance, 
induftry, liberty, valour, power, conqueftj 
glory, opulence, and that is their . fummit ; 
from whence they decline to eafe, fenfuality, 
venality, corruption, cowardice, imbecility, in-r 
famy, flavery, and irremediable perdition. The 
only appearance of a permanent government, 
was the Theocracy of the Jews ; till, through 
the extreme depravity of nature, the people be- 
<;ame impatient and uneafy under the reftraints 
of Infinite Wifdom and Goodnefs, and would 
not reft till the conftitution was changed into 
the regal dominion of ignor?mt, felfifli, and ar- 
bitrary man ; when declining from one degree 
of evil to a greater, they were at length Mat- 
tered over the face of the whole earth ; in which 
unnaturalized condition they ftill remain,' indi- 
vidual monuments of the punifliment due to re- 
volters from the eternal laws of righteoufiieli 
and beneficence^ 
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ProcA ddpodc g^emmeiit, the underAand^ 
tng and the heart of man reccit as from da^rk^ 
nefs and death. It is eSbMidly evil in m imh 
ture^ and: wholly and imchangeab)y evil in all itil 
t^&g : and, therefore, in^ a political and nioFal 
view, it can be confidfered m no other ^ht, 
than as m^ enormous^ whirlpool fituated betweei) 
d monarchy and a republic, ta whkb both 
have a diipofition to t^d^ and in which both 
may be iwaltowed up and k>^ for ever. But 
in a r^vi^w of aU human governments, where 
ihall we find fuch an harmdrHous union, and 
juft counterpoiie of the regal arifkKrratiqal and 
democratical powers, as that by preventing aU 
prcpondfitation each derives reciprocal ftrength 
fronx the of her two, and the freedom and peace 
pf every individual is elfentially included in the 
liberty and fafety of the whole ; but in the Cg»* 
ftitutipn of Great -Britain? To the youth, 
therefore, of Gf eat-^^^itsan, of every clals and 
condition i<aifed above the labouring peafant, 
whq may poffibly be contented with the pro- 
te<aigii of his property, liberty, and lif^, with- 
out incjuiring into the fource fr6m whence, that 
prote£kion flows ; the principles^ of this won- 
derful Conftitution, and the high duties- it re-^ 
quires, cannot . be too clearly explained. On 
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Ihofe Who cirter into the ^rofeflion of arms, ^ 

the kictrlcaltioh of this^ knowledge is indii^enfar- 
hfy neccffeiy, that they may riot only fearri 
^hat a treafuty of bleflings they have to de- 
feiid, but why and how it ought to be de- 
fended; and that their deareft blood will always- 
be nobfy ihed, in the protedion of this illuf^ 
triom offspring of the moft improved human 
#ifdoni and the moft exalted human virtue. 
As I havt already had* the honour of being en- 
tbrufted with the care of fbme, who by their 
hirfh and fortune may be entitled to a fliare in 
Ifhele^fl^urie of this^ country, the higheft truft 
that ean be confided by man to man ; and as 
from a confciou&efs^ of my own principles and 
views,- and the growing favour of a generous 
people, I have reafon to hope for repeated in- 
ilances of the fame diftinftion ; it has been 
thought expecBient, as a neceflary part of the 
fyfteni' of education- that I adopt, to clofe the 
followiiig obrei*vatlori6 with a fliort (ketch of the 
riatui^e, pri^ileges^ and principles of the Britifti 
Gonftitution, drawn^ according to the beft of 
ifey' judgfcnent from the ableft Writers on thp 
fubjeai- 
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In the perufal of hiftory, curiofity urges us 
impatiently on with the rapidity of events, an^ 
we are wholly engrofled by the emotions of 
plealure and difguft, of joy and forrow, excited 
by the revolutions of great ftates, and the cha- 
rafters and fortunes of the principal agents en-n. 
gaged in efFefting or oppofing them. But in ^ 
review of the knowledge thus acquired, either 
for the occafional or general application of it tq 
the purpofes of life and duty, when the mind 
is at leifure to trace back efFefts to their caufes, 
to follow the progrefs of virtue and vice, and 
mark their gradual influence on individuals, and 
from individuals to the copipaunity ; it then dif- 
covers the comniou fburceof thatalmoft bound-, 
lefs variety of defign, a£lion, pharadter and 
event, which hiftory has difplayed ; and finds, 
that not only the various cuftpms ' and inftitu- 
tioqs civil and religious, and th? different fyl^ 
tems political and moral of different ftates, but 
their rife, eftablifliment, grandeur, declenfion, 
apd ruin, are to be afcribed tp the nature and 
power of education, This raifed the petty ftate 
of Athens to its amazing height of power and 
glory; this preferved in vigour the Spartan 
commonwealth for more than feven hundred 
ye^rs, when Philopoemf n fubverted the inftitu- 
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tions of Lycurgus, and aboliflied the antient 
laws for the inftruftion and formation of youth ; 
this made Rome the wonder of the world : and 
to the negledt or perverfion of this, thro', the 
depravity of nature, it has been owing, that 
the wifdom, virtue, valour, and power, of 
Athens, Sparta, and Rome> live now only 
in idea. 

In all well regulated ftates, the firft ftep in 
the education of youth is to make them good 
men, juft and benevolent members of the uni-^ 
yerfal fociety pf mankind ; and the next, to 
qualify th^m for the higheft ufefiilnefs to theii> 
Qwn country; to inform their underftandings: 
with that kind of knowledge, and to apply their 
tjalents to thole qbjefits and purfuits, that will 
render them moft lerviceable in the llipport of 
the government under which they are bom, 
and on the ftrength and profperity of which 
their own welfare as individuals neceflarily de*- 
pends. 
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But great as the object of education is, as the 
fpurce from whence all the happinefs or mifery- 
of the rifing generation muft flow, it feems not, * 
in modern policy, to engage that care and at- 
tention 
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Thoogh the pmctphs afid forms of eikcatioirt 
in ev&ty ftate nld^r tiave a gen^l-al <So^r<8%>^ 
deAce witb 1^ t>rilieiples of govemdiehl,* yef£ 
if ibme difoiimftation is not dbie^ed, ^dp^'^ 
ticuhur g^iiiis and partkukr dif|iofici<^ di/edted 
aoAd appibd to thofe employ rt^enCs to which they 
have a prevailing bent, and for which tfeley af eJ^ 
peculiarly fitted, diforder and weaknefs will be 
the c(»)fequeriCe r the individtial rnufi fufler, 
ifota a edUii&ioiiibefs of inability" to d^ehargef 
the d'Q^hi to wbid^ he has bee6 c^Ued ; andf 
wheidL^ froni a^ department of Impoitan^, af 
qualified raembei; h es^cttided by (&e appdint-- 
msnt of oQfe unxpialifiiedy t&e ftate^ mti!ft al£y 
fii^r, not on^ly by a fbilore ]&tl$e duties of that 
departments but in the Idfk df two fiaemfeer& 
whoiib talents haver not been fuitably applied^ 

The &nxe iotmc^v/h^t i& called a learned aind 
Ubenrt edueatron in^ this coMt^y ,• is adopted for 
the youth of all ranks and conditions, let their 
^iftinguifhing genius, their prevailing turn and 
dii^ofition, and their fiiture pro{pe£ts in fife, 
be ever fo various, A boy totally ignorant of 
the rudiments of his»own language, and fcarcely 
able to read k with propriety, is fent t& fchool 

to 



Wl karw Latin, and Greeks where feveir years it 
)eaft are i^nt m ac<^f ktg osily a moderate ^« 
^ee of ficili in« tb(D&; hngaage^ : after thk he is 
ttanfmhted to one of the univerfiti^s, where he 
fsS^ four y«ars more in procuring z more 
compftte«: knowkdge of Latin and Greeks and 
m karning the rwdiraeiats cS logic^ natural phi?* 
Jb&phy*, ^rooomy^ roetaphyfics, and the hea-^ 
then mythology and morality : at the age of 
twenty or a little more, he perhaps takes a de- 
gree in tht arts^ and then education is finifhed. 

. When dbcarioir is^ 6id to be finished, it is 
{)(a€vtf al> ta expeflty tiiat a; young man is comr 
pteatly^ quali^ed tafiU zsxd fbj^n ^^meiifeftil 
character on the public fkge : and. yet it will be 
difficult to fey, what fingle important duty of 
Society he is able to difcharge, what fingle 
office as a citizen he is qpalificd to execute. It 
may^ indeed,, be aSeed with Seneca, where* are 
the protnifeA frmxs of this learned and liberal 
education^ that has fwaEowed up lib many of 
riiofe impofitaist years that give to future life its 
form and tihdture ? whofe errors will it dimi- 
nifti, whofe paffions will it reftrain, whom will 
it make more brave, raorejuft, more liberal? 
Excepting the lawyer,, the phyfician, and the 

divine. 
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divine, who may convert a finall part of thefe 
rudiments of fcience to their owft and the pub* 
lie advantage in their different profeffions, the 
youth thus educated will be excluded from fer- 
vice, and obtain no eftablifhnaent for future 
life ; and he who, after fb many years labori- 
ous application, finds the knowledge he has ac- 
ijuired of no immediate ufe, is too ftrongly 
tempted to forget it all* 

But this mode of education has been fb long 
and fb generally adopted for the gentleman, 
that it is even fliled the gentleman's education. 
The character of the gentleman is, indeed, the 
mofl refpeftable and important in this country, 
and therefore demands the greatefl care in the 
formation of it. In public life, gentlemen are 
bom to affifl either in compofing the councils 
of the nation, or in condu(9ing her fleets and 
her* armies ; to be the bulwarks of the confti- 
tution ; to fuflain parts that require the conti- 
nual exertion of wifHom, fortitude, and the 
mofl highly improved talents : and, in private 
Kfe, to contribute by fludy to intelleftual and 
moral improvement, to be depofitaries of up- 
right principles and pure maimers, illuflrious 
examples of temperance, juftice, benevolence 

and 
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and piety, diffufing order and happinefs all 
around them. But what benefit does this edu-» 
cation produce to the gentleman, if, fb far fronx 
being thought compleat, it is not confidered 
merely as the ground-work of a more enlarged 
and more aftive cultivation ? After the reftraint 
of fb many years in the fchool or the college, the 
mind is too apt to exult in a fancied deliverance 
from difcipline and duty ; and where amplitude 
of fortune and the falfe indulgence of parents 
unhappily concur, it feldom fails either to hide 
itfelf in idlenefs and amufement, or to feek di- 
ftindtion only from the indulgence of brutal zp- 
petite, and the exploits of boiflerous paffions. 
If then the gentleman, when he leaves the 
fchool or the college, does not truly confider the 
education he has received merely as the con- 
duftrefs to much higher attdnments, and firmly 
refolve to devote Rimfelf to the acquifition of 
more enlarged knowledge and the rules of a 
flrifter difcipline, either in the fludy of laws 
and government in the mofl: extenfive aild li- 
beral form, or, if his fpirit and genius lead 
him to it, in the profeflion of arms, till he is 
called forth to public fervice ; his education, fb 
far from being either honourable or ufeful, will 
only help to render him more bafe and wretched 

iu 
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I have h^re g^nneded^ not only the cha^ 
rader^ but the m^ik GuUxged education of a 
^ntlemaii^ with the profeilion of arms ; and it 
will be found to require all the ixUelle^Stu?^ iw- 
provemmt^ iii^lied ia that charai^ery not leils 
than all its graces and virtues. 

Many groundlefs prejudices and weak and 
ynworthy pradices have couf^urred, tp render 
that profeilion in ibme degree odious* In ali 
modern free ftates^ like this^ the <x)mmon cen^ 
fure defcribes it as a neceflary eviL But in 
ivhat light did it appear at Athens, Sparta, and 
Jjome ? in the zenith of their glory, did they 
derive lefs honour from their valour in the field, 
than from their wifdom and^ virtue in the Se- 
nate ? But, in their idea, valour, wifdom, and 
virtue, were the three inseparable conftituent 
qualities of true greatnefs : and the retreat of 
Xenophon, the defence of Thermopylae by 
Leonidas, and the generou? and feafbnable in- 
terpofition of Camillus, have in all fucceeding 
times received the tribute of praife which they 
demanded, not only as inftances of genuine va<* 
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art of war. How iiiifafe woul4 i^9o4 ffaue n@bJ9 
^bric of the Britifli Conftitution, though {o 
<J(ee|4y fpiW(ie4 ^4 fc ma^y ^s in ereaiiig, 
if the aid pf equal vaJpur, gpd equal ftill ip {b« 
^rt of war, Wis w^nitjpg for ix? prc*?|tien 8»4 
fupf»>jtl 

The cenfure on the profeffion of i^rms ftl 
a i^ecjeflary eviji, admitting it to be juft, pnly 
a4d$ ftrength to the ipany r^^gfons jrifing from 
the profeifipn itfeif, for epfiDreing dip ftriiSeft 
difciplii^e on the ftud^nt, fpr trailing him t9 
the habitua} love and pra^tiqe of order, decen^jr^ 
aij^d virtue, ^ut is it known, that si foldjer evf r 
dared to plead his profefQpfi 93 an e^epc^ptiofi 
frpni the obligations of duty in civil and fbqi^} 
Jife ? Are intemperapce, itjjv^ftice, cruelty, pro- 
fanenefs, and impiety, lef^ cognizable by th^ 
laws, lefs culpable, and lefs (li%raceful, in him, 
^an in pother man ? If the private men ihould 
Jli^ppen at any tiriie to be guilty of tumult ^nd 
putrage^ it could arife only from ignorant pre- 
fvimption, and would be imqiediately checked 
and feverely puniftied : if oncers are habitually 
?ddi^e4 tp gaming, drunkennpfs, wd lewd- 
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only as it is animated by the moft generous 
public virtue ; and whether the moft generous 
public virtue can be attained, without that en- 
larged cultivation, and thofe principles, habits, 
and afts, that conftitute the intelligent and ge- 
nerous virtue of a private individual, let the 
hiftory of mankind determine. By this fubor- 
dination, however, the peculiar rights of ho- 
nour are not in the leaft degree violated : though 
fhe is only the attendant of virtue, on whona 
her very life depends, yet (he may boaft of or- 
namental fervice, and that with her own native 
delicacy and grace fhe can foften the aufterity 
and even adorn the dignity of her noble mif- 
trefs. As much, therefore, ,as the Britifli gon 
vernment is fuperior to all other human govern- 
ments that ever had a being, fb much ought a 
Britifli foldier to rife above the charafter of 
every other fbldier, in the acquifition of all ufeful 
knowledge, in difcipline, in military Ikill, in 
felf-denial, in the patient endurance pf toil and 
hardfliip, in valour, in generofity, in love of 
country, and every gther intelleftual and moral 
accompliflimentf 

Tlie degrading notions and pradtices I have 
been li^eaking of, would, howevei^ fcarcely 

have 
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tivated with an idea of the authority they ex- 
pert to be invefted with over the private men, not 
refledting, that they themfelves muft be fubjed 
to authority, and that the degree which is to 
devolve vipon them, if not maintained upon 
right principles, will be in continual danger of 
being abufed. 

But are thefe notions and practices calculated 
to change that which is cenliired as pofitive evil, 
even into negative good ? Or rather, have not 
thefe and other iimilar notions and practices 
continually operating upon and giving ftrength 
to each other, contributed to increafe the dis- 
grace that has ^en upon a profeilion, in which 
excellence cannot be attained, without the con- 
currence of the moft highly cultivated under- 
ftanding, with the nobleft principles and the 
ftrideft manners ? 

In all ages, and all nations, the profefEon of 
arms has at leaft been deemed the profeffion 
of honour : in fbme nations^ indeed, whofe form 
of government was monarchical, it has not been 
capable of a higher principle ; and that has 
ferved to raife it to great glory : but, in the 
Britilh na,tion, it is the profeffion of honour, 
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fome apology. But even then, ib far as the 
people were required to be fbldiers, {c3 far wa^ 
a previous knowledge of the art of war indifpen- 
fably neceflary; their innate bravery could 
efFc<a much, but bravery without (kill will not 
always infure fuccefs : and the nation would 
have thought herfelf unable to maintain the do* 
minion of the feas, and unfafe in the proteftion 
of her coafts, if her numerous naval officers had 
not been compleatly qualified, for that fervice 
which has rendered them fuperlatively emi-» 
nent, by an early, well cultivated, and pro^ 
found knowledge of the theory of navigation in 
its utmoft comprehenfion. 

But new and different ftates and fituationSy 
grown into eftablifhment, neceflarily require 
new and ditferent maxims and purfuits ; and as 
C treat-Britain, by her multiplied connexions 
and enlarged empire, is brought near the condi^ 
lion of a continental power, why the officers of 
her armv (hould not emulate the officers of the 
ciMituicnt in that military (kiU which has ren- 
dcird them lb illuftrious and (b formidable, 
the warmcft ad\X)cate for practice to the exclu, 
TuMt of tliev>ry w ill find it difficult to affign a 
iralotu Is tlieii^ anv thinly in nature firom 

which 
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Svhich the boafted fuperiority of French ofl5- 
Gers over Britifh can arife, but this rejedion of 
preparatory theory from Britifli military educa- 
tion ? A Briton is as brave; and as intelligent, 
as a French^nan : he is kis. volatile and deful- . 
toiy, indeed, and leis quick at invention ; but 
he is more patient^ and more perfev^ring in the 
imprpvement of fuggdled knowledge : he has 
a more generous ienfe of the obligatipns pf duty 
in civil and political life i and a much highef 
principle, to carry him through all the diffi- 
culties and obftruftions of the greateft enter- 
prizes^ That he ihould fall ftiort, therefore, 
only in one attainment of {\iiC}i great importance 
to his lionour and welfare, muft be wholly 
fifcribed to a want of refolution to break the 
phains that bJlnd and obilinate cuftom has im« 
poied upon him* 

« 

The minds of youth, if fufiered to rove at 
large without employment, and not habitually 
turned, by repeated exercifes, to the purfuit of 
good, will neceflarily decline into evil: and 
fhall a candidate for the army be more ripe for 
any mifchief that ignorance and ungoverned 
^paffion can fuggeft, becaufe he has had lefs 
culture than another ? And what culture can 
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be more fuitable to his views and duties^ than 
of that fcience, and of thofe principles and ha- 
bits, on which all his future excellence and 
ufefulnefs depends ? One man may be honeft^ 
though deftitute of dexterity or learning ; ano- 
ther may be learned, without corporal of men- 
tal ftrength; and another may fucceed in vari- 
ous employments, without either courage, wif^ 
dom, or virtue: but a Ibldier requires the 
united force of all thefe qualities, and the want 
of iany one of them muft render his charader 
defedive. 

In moft manual arts, and in feme fcience^^ 
a ftated courfe of feveral years is allotted fof the 
inftruftion of ftudents, when theory and prac- 
tice mutually contribute to their improvement ; 
and he will be found the greateft proficient^ 
who has eftablifhed his practice on the moft ac- 
curate and beft digefted theory : and though, 
in the efFufions of that efteem which is always 
felt for eminent talents, it may be laid, that a 
man is born an orator, a poet, a painter, 
and even a fbldier ; yet it is certain, that cor- 
reftnefs and great maftery. are derived, not 
from nature but art, not from genius but 
ftudy. 

It 
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It is the oblervatlon of Folard, that " war 
*' is a fcience for the ingenious, and a calling 
*' only for the ignorant :'* but, as a fcience, it 
cannot poffibly be acquired, without a conti- 
nual ftudy and application of the beft formed 
rules and precepts, a combination of all pofli- 
ble events in their minuteft complications, and 
conclufions deduced therefrom and treafiired up 
in the mind ready for fervice : whereas in prac- 
tice alone, though enlarged by the experience 
of many campaigns, the mind muft remain 
blind to the event of nujrnberlefs operations, 
and always liable to be difconcerted by the car 
pricious turns of fortune. 

But^ between theory and pradice, when 
placed in competition, let hiftory determine 
which has the fuperior excellence ; and hiftory 
has given many examples of great generals fud- 
denly produced from the fruitful fource of an- 
teriour ftudy,- but of none who left their know- 
ledge to be acquired fblely. by praftice. Alex- 
ander, Cyrus, Pyrrhus, Scipio, and many 
more, ftepped at once frorji theory to the chief 
command of great armies, andalmoft as fbon 
as they appeared were known in the characters 
of commanders and viftors. That the greateft 
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iuccefs, and the moft ufeful inffam^on, majr 
ariie fblely from the operations of the mind on 
a rational and well digefted knowledge acquired 
by ftudjr, the examples of Zifca, general of the 
Hufiites, and of Count Pagan, are incontro- 
vertible proo& : both, in the prime of life, fur- 
nifhed the moft important le£bns in the art of 
war, the one by his viftories, and the other by 
his fyftems of fortification ; both were blind, 
and, therefore, had theory chiefly for their 
guides Inftances like thefe, even in barba-^ 
rous times, muft have evinced the fuperiority 
of theory over practice, when placed in a com- 
parative view. 

The antients, fliot lefs eminent for a profound 
knowledge of the myfteries of war than the 
modems, were more convinced of the vaft im- 
portance of preparatoiy theory, of the abiblute 
defedk of pra6lice fingly, and of the indiipenfa- 
ble neceffity of both in continual union^ They 
eftabliihed public fehools for inftrufting their 
youth in this fcience by rule and precept illuf* 
trated by praftice ; and thofe republics that 
could not bear the expence of a military inftitu- 
tion in its fulleft extent, encouraged matters 
by honorary rewards to read ftated le£hires on 
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the fubje£t : and thus, in the letfure of peace^ 
and by an extenfive theory, the Greeks and 
Romans prepared themfelves . for war. Xan- 
thippus and Gylippus, two lubaltern officers 
of Sparta, Uluftrated their training in this form 
and brought lafting honour to themfelves and 
their country, the one by gaining the battle of 
Tunis, in Africa, againft Regulus, and the 
other by faving Syracufe* 

But convinced as lam of the neceffity of the 
mcrfl highly improved theory, it is far from 
my idea that it (hould ever be Separated from 
practice 2 I , have been arguing only againft 
thole, who are bent upon the difunion^ upon 
repudiatii^ theory with indelible dilgrace* I 
confider theory only as anticipated pra^ice, and 
practice as the natural illuftration and proof of 
theory ; and the warmeft advocates for theory 
have never c6nfidered it in any other Jight: 
Xenophon fays, in many paflages of his works, 
that " every thing muft be referred to aftion." 
They are like light and fubftance, irradiatiiig 
and giving ftrength and beauty to e^ch other ; 
like the foul and body of the art of war, whofe 
diflblution mufl be fucceeded by darknefs and 
death. 
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1 will even venture to aflert, that the conli«* 
nual application of theory to praftice, is more 
neceflary in military fcience, than in any other. 
This forms the criterion, by which alone the 
different attainments of young ftudents can be 
juftly efHmated ; and moft honour is due to 
him, who has fecured his advances ftep by ftep^ 
confirmed his theory by an accurate practice, 
and acquired a facility of applying his know- 
ledge to real occafions, by continually proving 
and illuftratir^ the truth of it by thofe that are 
feigned. The ultimate end of war is fingular- 
ly great and important ; and the attainment of 
it depends upon means various in their nature, 
and almoft endlefs in their combinations : and 
from the oppofition of art to art, and of ftrength 
to ftrength, added to the intervention of un- 
controllable natural caufes, flich new, fiidden, 
-and critical revolutions muft frequently arife, 
•as require the immediate exercife and applica- 
tion, not only of all the fortitude, but alfo of 
all the knowledge of which the human mind is 
capable. 

V 

In the courfe of tne preceding obfervations, 
it is hoped that the principal points I have en^ 
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deavoured to iUuftrate are evinced, and it is fuf- 
ficiently evident, 

' That as mankind, with refpeft to the natu- 
ral powers of the underftanding, and the great 
tendencies of the will, aire nearly upon a level, 
the diverfified diftindtions pf intellectual comr 
pafs, and of vicious and virtuous manners, that 
have appeared among them either as indivi- 
duals or as formed into ftates and kingdoms, 
are to be afcribed to the nature and power of 
education : ^ 

That no ftate can long fubfift, let its form 
of government be what it wiU, if the educa- 
tion of its youth is not peculiarly adapted to the 
nature, end, and principle of that government: 

That, in the Britifh ftate, education im- 
plies the attainment of all that enlarged know- 
ledge and generous virtue, by which its confti- 
tution of government has been formed, and by 
which alone it can be fupported ; and that, 
therefore, a Britifli foldier, whofe profefiion is 
not valuable for its own fal?.e but for its fubfer- 
viency to the welfare of the ftate, is in a more- 
peculiar manner bound to make fuch attain- 
ment,- 
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ttient, left that which is intended as A bene£t 
fliould be perverted into an injury : 

That a Britifh foldier, to anfiver the ends of 
his inftitution, requires the fiiperaddition €)£ 
the higheft excellence in bis own profeflion con« 
iidered as a fcience : 

And that excellence in military fcience <:an- 
not poflibly be attained, without the know-^ 
le^e of the mc^ ext«ifive theory, illuftrated 
and confirmed by the continual application of 
it to practice. 

Hence, though military education will jia* 
turally divide itfelf into the two branches of the 
exercifes of the body, and the operations of the 
mind ; yet it is to be underftood, that fuch a 
degree of corredlive intelligence and virtue niuft 
always accompany even mere bodily exercifes, 
as will keep them within due limits, and im* 
prove their fubferviency to the great ends of a 
Ibldier's duty. Thus a robuft conftitution that 
is fitted by nature to bear hardihip and fatigue, 
muft be animated by a love of hardihip, that 
deipifes eafe and indulgence as unworthy of a 
man ; and inured chiefly to that kind of hard- 
ihip 
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fiiip to which miEtary fervice is mcxft expofed^ 
foch as long marches, extrcams of heat and 
cdid^ coarfe food, hard lodging, and fhort and 
irxtarxupted deep. 

A yoirng man brought up in the prevailing 
delicacy of the times, will never make a Ibldier, 
without fiich an effort of virtuous refolution as 
the Ipirit of the times does not greatly encou^ 
rage us to expefl:. Much, however, may be 
done by gradual advances : he nauft relinquifh 
the amufements of the town ; decline the plea- 
fures of the table for the fake of plain food ; 
abandon the refinements and fopperies of drefs; 
love cleanlinefs only for the fake of decency 
and health, and the diftin£tions of apparel only 
for* the refpe<9: due to hisprofeffion; and thus, 
by repeated a£ts of felf-denial in perfbnal ac- 
commodations, he may acquire counter-habits, 
and give life to that manly virtue which an 
effeminate education had fiipprefled. 

The principal articles of bodily exercile, are 
dancing, fencing, (wimming, riding. 

Dancing gives grace to all the motions of the 
body, eafe and elegance of manner and ad* 
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drefs, and that manly confidence which evesx 
the bed charaders require for their deport* 
ment in public life. But here, in conformity 
to the pervading principle, dancing muft have 
its limits : if it is praftifed merely as a diver- 
fion, if it is loved only as an accomplifhnieiit 
for attracHng female notice, if too much tinie 
is devoted to it, and if it gives birth to afieda* 
tion and grimace, it had better not be learnt. 
Much, however, both of its true ufe, and its 
perverfion, depends upon the choice of a mailer. 

But fencing, for its manifold advantages, 
can admit only of one limitation. As an exer* 
cife, it produces great muicular ftrength, and 
is peculiarly adapted to improve health and in- 
vigorate the conltitution ; as an art, it gives 
quicknefs of fight, agility of motion, a mar- 
tial air, a firm and graceful attitude, and fiich 
a knowledge of the ftrufture of the human 
body as will direft the practitioner in the niceft 
application of its ftrength. But, notwithftand- 
ing thefe advantages, it is objected to by fofhe, 
as infpiring too much confidence, and confe- 
quently producing competitions and quarrels, 
which, from a falfe notion of honour, end in 
the pernicious pradice of 4uelliiig. There is, 
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indeed, fome apparent reafon for charging fen- 
cing with this evil; which, however, upon 
examination, will be found to arife folely from' 
the perverted notions of honour, gallantry, and 
courage, inculcated in Ibme fchools ; and muft, 
therefore, not be imputed to the art itfelf, but 
to the abufe of it. But here the reftraining 
principle will interpofe for the fafety of the pu- 
pil, for keeping his (kill in fencing within due 
limits, and directing it to its proper ends. He 
muft be taught, that true. valour is* cool and 
patient, not apt to take offence, willing to hear 
the pleas of reafon, and moft ready to fbr^ve 
upon the leaft acknowledgement ; that if, after 
repeated provocations, infolence is not to be 
reprefled, and the quarrel muft be decided by 
the barbarous and fuperftitious cuftomoffingle 
<combat, the decifion cannot be made by any 
weapons fitted for the deftrudion of life, with- 
out infringing the laws both of God and man, 
which have been always united for its protec- 
tion ; that though, as a foldier, it is proper he 
ihould be expert in the ufe of the Iword, yet, as 
a Briti/h foldier, his own {word is hallowed in 
the caufe of virtue and the public ; and that 
neither his (word nor his life are at any time at 
Jiis own difpofal. His mind muft be ftrongly 
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imprefled with the juft -and noble motives that 
influenced the cendu£t of the Roman, who,* 
upon being urged to (ingle combat, made this 
aniwer to the challenger : ** To-morrow w:c 
** are both to face the enemy ; let it then be 
^^ decided, which of us has moft courage, and 
^^ is the beft citi^n : for remember, friend, 
^^ that our lives are not our own, but our 
** country*s." 

If we look no further than the trifling punc- 
tilios on which the pra£tice of duelling is 
founded, and the iblemn ceremonial with 
which it IS conduced, it is the moft Quixotic 
abfurdity that can difgrace the underftanding of 
man ; and, in this view, as thoie devoted to 
the praftice of it are lefs inienfible to the poig- 
nancy of ridicule, than to the rebukes of con- 
fcience, it is to be wiftied, that the wit of man- 
kind was united to laugh it out of the ^ world. 
But it is born of fuch evil paflions, and produces 
fuch horrible efFefts, as to demand the utmoft 
exertion of legal authority for its total extirpa* 
tion. For an imaginary affront given to ima- 
ginary dignity, fubftantial and lafting difgrace 
and mifery are incurred ; families are plunged 
into irremediable diftrefsj^ the authority of go-. 
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Vernment is daringly infringed, and the uiv 
^ienable prerogative of the Great Author of 
Exiftence impioufly invaded. The poifon of 
this infernal Ipirit has, indeed^ no limits : it 
can fo transform the underftanding and the 
heart of man, that the wretch who has cor- 
rupted his friend's wife, can think cooly and 
deliberately of killing the hulband ; and hope, 
by fighting a duel, to juftify his abufed cha- 
radter, and render bcih adultery and murder 
honourable. If there is an extravagance of 
folly to equal this extravagance of wickednefs, 
it is that of the much injured fufFerer, in put- 
ting his own life upon a level with the life of 
the abandoned aggreflbr. 

Though it is always defirable to fecure obe- 
dience by the pure influence of truth benevo- 
lence and piety, rather than by the reftraint of 
pofitive law ; yet young minds, in the ardour 
of high courage, and controlled by thofe daz- 
zling but deceitful notions of honour which 
folly has introduced and cuftom only has efta- 
bliftied, may ftand in need of fome external 
check: military ftudents, therefore, muft be 
informed, that fo far is the violation of the 
laws againft duelling ntctGkry to prevent an 
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Iiiiputation of cowardice, that, as foldicrs, irf 
whom cowardice in the time of aftion is pu* 
nilhed with death, the kws againft duelling arc 
ftriflly enforced upon them by the following 
claufe in the nineteenth article of war ? 

** Nor fhall any officer or foldier upbraio 
*^ another for refufing a challenge ; .fmce, ac- 
** cording to thefe our orders, they do but the 
duty of foldiers, who ought to fubjedt 
thenifelves to difcipline. And we do ac- 
quit and difcharge all men who have quar-' 
rels offered, or challenges fent to them, of 
all di%race or opinion of difadvantage in 
** their obedience hereunto: and whofbever 
** fhall upbraid them, or offend in this cafe^- 
fhall be punifhed as a challenger.'* . 
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Swimming, befides its natural power of con-* 
ducing to the refrefhment and health of the^ 
body, is fo neceflary to a foldier, who mufl 
often pafs the feas, engage near great rivers^ 
and fbmetimes crofs them when bridges are not 
ready or cannot be ufed, that his common pre- 
fervation, not lefs thafi the difcharge of his- 
duty, requires an expertnefs in it which fre- 
quent pradice only can give* The Romans 
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tonfidered it as flich an indifpenfable article In 
an improved education, as tp rank it with lite- 
rature ; and it was the common cenlure on 
one poorly educated and good for nothing, 
" that he had neither learnt to read oor to 
** fwim." It was no wonder, therefore, that, 
with fo many additional inducements, the fbl- 
diers at Rome, after the bufinefs of the day, 
ihould make it their conftant practice to bathe 
in the Tiben 

The great dramatic poet of this nation, who 
knew in what high eftimation the art of fwim- 
ming was held by the Romans, and that their ' 
greateft men, efpecially if they were warriors, 
were the greateft proficients in it, ha? def- 
cribed. with his peculiar force and beauty a 
conteft in fwimming between Caius Caffius and 
Julius Caefar ; and to intimate that it was a 
pradice as cy ftomary among them as contefts 
in other athletic exercifes^^ he has moft judici- 
oufly divefted it of all parade and ceremony, 
and reprefented it as the fudden efFeft of a fud- 
den challenge given and accepted in fport. 
Caffius himfelf relates it, among other in- 
ftances, to Brutus, to heighten the contraft he 
was drawing between the inferiority of Caefar's 
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perfonal talents, and the ambitious and dan- 
gerous defigns he was forming againft hid 
country. 

I was born free as Caefar, fo were you ; 

We both have fed as well ; and we can both 

Endure the winter's cold, as well as he. 

For once upoti a i*aW and gufly day. 

The troubled Tiber chafing with his ihores, 

Caefar fays to me, ^* Dar'fl thou, CailiuSy now 

** Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

•* And fwim to yonder point ?" Upon the word. 

Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bid him follow ; fo, indeed, he did. 

The torrent roar*d, and we did buffet it r 

With lufly finews ; throwing it afide. 

And Remming it with hearts of controverfy. 

But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, , 

Caefar cried, ** Help me, Caffius, or I fink I " 

I, as iEneas, our great anceflor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his Ihoulder* 

The old Anchifes bear ; fo, from the waves of Tiber 

Did I the tired Cxfar.— — ^ 

Upon this paflage Mr. Theobald has inferted 
the following note, which he afcribes to Mr.- 
Warburton : " This may, perhaps, appear a 
" very odd amufement for two of the greateft 
** men in Rome. But that this was an ufual 
<* exercife for the nobility, that delighted in 
** the hardy ufe of arms, and were not ener- 
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*^ vated, appears from this paflage of Horace, 
** book I. ode 8. 

" Cur timet flavum Tibcrim tatigere ? 

*' Upon which Hermannus Figulus makes 
** this comment : Natare. Nam Romae primae 
** adolefcentiae juvenes, praeter caeteras gym- 
*^ nafticas difciplinas, etiamNATAREdifcebant, 
" UTAB BELLI MUNERA firmiorks 
*^ APTiORESQUE ESSENT. And he puts us in 
" mind from Suetonius, hbw expert a fwimmer* 
" Julius Caefar was/* See Theobald's Shake- 
Ip^are, edit. 1767, votvii,p. 10, 11. 

The benefit of riding for the prefervation and 
improvement of health, is univerfally acknow^- 
ledged. The particular form of this exercife 
more inamediately neceffary for a foldier, is the 
expert management of the great horfe ; a proper 
training in which will qualify him to a£t with 
greater ufefulnefs, and niore perfonal fafety, in 
various emergencies. The military fervice of 
riding, however, feems rather limited by its 
encumbrances : the fuccefs of a fudden enter- 
prife may require the inftant dilpatch of new 
orders ; and it is grievous to think it muft fail, 
becaufe a horfe is not ready with all his accou- 
trements, and there is no rider to back him 
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without them : if, therefore, military ftudenfs, 
like the Numidians of fonner times, and the 
Tartars and Morattoes of the prefent, were 
to accuftom themleh'es to mount, and leap, 
and ride at full fpeed, without a faddle, they 
would at leaft have the fatisfaiStion of knowing, 
that they are quahfied for any (ervice that de-t 
peads on celerity and inltant execution. 

The ufe of this eserciie in hunting, is alfa 
of lingular advantage ; but the regulating prin-* 
ciple muft confine it to the great purpoies of 
military fcience. It forms infenfibly a moft 
necefiaiy quality in a foldier, the coup d'odj, 
which coniifb in judging lb predlely of a, 
country, as to tell, at firft view, the number 
of troops which the whole or any aligned part 
of it will contain, the heft fituatitm for an oh 
campment, and the beft poffible dllpt^tiaia 
for the order of battle. 

It. is from hunting that the In&ms in Arnfr. 
rica have derived their chief knowledge of die 
art of war; and it has made them comfdeat 
nafters of the coup d*oeil, and enabled them 
contrive uncommon ambufcades, (afe &» 
hemielves and dangerous to their enemies. 

The 
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The great Cyrus^ ^-emarkable for the fre- 
<}uent ufe of this exercife, purfued it more for 
Lis inftrudtion than his ple?iure. In his expe- 
idition againfl: the Armpnians, he fent Chry- 
^ntas to poflefs the avenues of the country ; 
^n4 in his orders for thjit fervice, he alludes to 
Jthe fhratagems yfed in hunting, and fuppoies 
in his officer that ability to judge of the coun- 
fry which much hunting had givejcx him : 



^^ Confider/* fays he, <* as in hunting, 
that we are to be the finders, and tlut you 
Hand at the nets : remember, therefore, 
that the paflages muft be flopped, before 
the beafl: is roufed ; and that they who are 
appointed tp that ftation, ought to be con- 
cealed, if they would not turn off every 
thing that talces its courfe towards them. 
Do not march through the woods and fuch 
difficult places ; but order your guides to 
lead you the eafieft way, unlefs there be one 
that is abundantly fhorter ; for, to jin ^rmy^ 
the eafieft way is the quickeft, 
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Where hunting is not often pradlicable, 
riding, and even walking, for the Ible purpofe 
of acquiring the coup d'oeil, muft be fre» 
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qtiently ufed. In cultivated countries there Is 
a general conformity of diipofition and fitua- 
tion ; and he that has been ufed to judge of 
fmall fpaces, will eafily be led to judge of 
greater ; fo that, with a little aid from ma- 
thematics, he wiD fbon be qualified, upon the 
firft fight of a new country, to determine, 
with precifion, the extent of a plain, the 
courfe of a river, and the altitude of a . hill, 
and even of two hundred different fituations 
for an army afforded in a Ipace of near two 
leagues fquare, to point out which is the beft. 
Inftances ^e to be found in hiftory, of many- 
armies faved by this faculty of nice difcem- 
ment, and of many loft by the want of it. In 
the war with the Samnitcs, Cornelius the Ro- 
man Conful was repulfed in a valley, and in 
the greateft danger of being furrounded and 
totally cut off; when Decius the tribune, up- 
' on an agpurate obfervation qf the country, dif- 
covered an eminence and the avenues that led 
tp it, and by fecuring a retreat favjsd the ar-» 
my from perdition, 



Many other exercifes for the Improvement 

of agility and ftrength may be introduced, and 

tennis, cricket, foot-ball, wreftling, and run- 

' I ning, 
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tiing, occ^onally take their turns : but thofe 
are to be ufed the leaft, and for the fliorteft 
ipace, that are only mere diverfions ; that 
have the leaft tendency to promote that kind 
of activity and ftrength which a Ibldier moft 
requires, and the leaft connexion with his ad- 
vancement in military fcience. Whatever is 
done for the fake of inlpiring true courage; 
particularly, what is done from a love of 
hardftiip and fatigue, fuch as traverfing rug- 
ged furfaces, penetrating thick woods, and 
climbing fteep and difficult afcents^ efpecially 
if the mind is all the while ufefuUy employed, 
' cannot fail of producing lafting benefit. The 
views of the ancients, in the inftitution of their 
Olympic and Pythic games, extended as much 
to the foldier as the man ; and the many no- 
ble examples which they contributed to form, 
Ihould have engaged the moderns in fome 
public inftitutions of the fame kind, that while 
the bodies of their youth were exercifed and 
■ftrengthened, their minds might have been 
delivered from effeminacy and floth, and fit'- 
ted for the higheft attainments in wifdom and 
virtue. 



We 
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We proceed now to the operations of the 
fnind, which, indeed, have an unlimited fcope t 
but as fonie attainments are more adapted to 
the views and duties of a foldier than of other 
men; as fome fubjefts of ihidy require a 
greater degree of his peculiar application, and 
others lefs ; it is neceflary to direct his pro- 
grefs with a judicious difcrimination, that 
every pait of the time allotted for preparatory 
^education, which grows more valuable in pro- 
portion as it grows more (hort, may be ad^^ 
yantageoufly employed. 

The firft and moft important objefl: in the 
cultivation of his mind, is to eftablifh thoiie 
principles of moral truth and duty, and form 
.J:hofe habits of fevere virtue, that will fupport 
the dignity of his character in all fituations^ 
3nd render his aftions not lefs honourable and 
ufeful in the ftillnefs of peace, than in the 
aftivity and buftle of war. This is to be ' qfr 
feded only by gradual advances ; and there- 
fore muft never be out of fight, but conftantly 
accompany his progrefs in fcience, as the only 
ground upon which the advantages of fcience 
can be permanently fecured. With this, where 
. brilliancy and vigour pf natural parts are want- 
ing, 



"^ng, an inferior degree of feill in his profefflpii 
will preferve the honour and ufefblnefs of hfe 
character ; but, without it, the higher his at*' 
tainments in fcience are, he will only be ren- 
>dered more inlblent, more prefumptuous, and 
'jnore mifchievous* 

But as military ftudents are defigned, not 

'for learned cafuifts, but for accomplifhed 

•officers and ufeful men, this great bufinefs is 

to be purfued more by pradice than by ftudy,' 

inore by the vigour of the heart than the 

fpeculations of the head. His common courfe 

^pf reading, of which Ibme notice is hereafter to 

' te taken, will furnifli him with many inftances 

of the lafting influence both of good and evil 

principles and habits ; and a little fuperinten- 

dence will aflift him in the juft and difcrimi- 

jiate application of them to himfelf : but the 

great foundation of wifdom and virtue is to be 

laid in his own he^rt, and it qonfifts in felf- 

denial, Mental not lefs than corporal vigour 

depends on the ability to bear hardlhip ; the 

love and defire of this ability will promote the 

attainment of it ; and when by repeated efforts 

controlling the ftrong tendency of the "will to 

pafe, indulgence and pleafure for the fake of :* 
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ftri£t and honourable conformity to difcipline 
and duty, a vigorous habit of felf-denial is once 
eftablilhed, the mind will be fitted for all the 
various fcenes and offices of duty in the higher 
walks of life, and be always able to repel the 
influence of the three great corrupters of in- 
telledtual and moral excellence, gluttony, wine, 
and wanton women. Reafbning minds have 
not found it difficult to trace back all the vir- 
tues that can adorn the. foldier and the man, 
to felf-denial as their common fource ; the 
very ideas of temperance, patience, juftice, 
and even liberality, in their utmoft latitude, 
being apparently involved in it. And, indeed, 
he that has obtained the maftery of his appe- 
tites and paffiofis by continual refiftance, is in 
no danger of being tempted into excefs and 
riot : he that has chearfiilly fubmitted to 
voluntary hardfhip for the love of order and 
due obedience, will not be apt to murmur at' 
fevcre fervice in the order of military duty, 
nor at difappointment and diflrefs in the order 
of providence : he that can eafily furrender his 
own alienable rights for the common good, is 
pot likely to appropriate the alienable rights of 
others ; and knowing life and liberty to be un- 
alienable rights in himfelf, he will hold them 

facred 
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fecred and inviolate in all mankind : he that 
can defpife eafe, indolence, and pleafure, will 
fet no value on the means of gratifying them ; 
and therefore, will look on the pofleflion of 
wealth, not as a gift for his own ufe, but asj 
a depofit for the reward of indigent merit and 
the alleviation of helplefs wrelchednefs. 

Fortitude, however, that diftinguiftitng 
charafteriftic of a good foldier, is the ge- 
nuine offspring of felf-denial ; and if it does 
not include in it all other virtues, is, at 
Icaft, their befl protection and fupport. In- 
fcnfibility of danger cannot conftitute this cha- 
raifter; it knows all that it has to fufFer, and 
fears nothing but the abatement of Its own 
vigour : it is a calm undifturbed unchangeable 
resolution of perfevering in duty, whatever 
danger lies in the way, or whatever evil may 
be the confequence ; and is, therefore, the Jr- 
reconcileable and determined enemy of vice, 
in every form both of violence and allurement. 
No people, however renowaed for courage, 
can long preferve their character, when once 
corruption has broken down the boundaries of 
duty, diflbived the reftraint of difcipline, and 
given 
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\ 

^ven humour appetite and pailibn their owil 
fcopei 

In this kingdoth, where moral fcience has 
been more cultivated than in any other, the 
ftudent, out of the vaft variety before him^ 
may be aflifted iii the feleftibn of fuch truths j 
as will illuftrate the principle of felf-denial^ 
and by convincing his judgment confirm him 
in the praftice of it ; and if, as indifpenfably 
neceflary to compleat his fyftem of duty, his 
attention is turned to the Ipirit and precepts of 
Chriftianity, he will find, that the fame felf-* 
denijal which he has been pradtifing as the fure 
ground of wifHom and virtue, is made the fble 
foundation of every exalted attainment that 
Chriftianity requires. 

It may, indeed, be objected by fome, that 
it is rather an impropriety to recommend 
Chriftianity to the notice of a foldier, when 
Chriftianity is fuppofed to difcountenance war 
as repugnant to its heavenly fpirit. The fame 
objection, however, from the precepts of 
Chriftianity, lies equally as ftrong againft the 
ufe of oaths, and, by implication in the na^ 
ture of its fpirit, againft a boundlefs commerce, 

and 
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ttadi agalnil litigations in courts of law, as 
againft war. But, in the prefent imperfedb 
ftate of things, the people in Chriftian nations 
pradtife oaths, devote themfelves to the ex- 
tenfion of commerce, and harrafs and diftrefs 
one another by obftinate and expenfive law- 
fuits, even more than they engage in war ; 
and, therefore, in the. prefent imperfe£t ftate of 
things, a Ibldier who is trained up only for the 
Dccafional ferviee of his country, is not more 
exempted from the obligations of Chriftianity 
en account of his profeffion, than he who prac* 
tiles oaths, or he who devotes himfelf to trade^ 
or he who goes to law. It is not neceffary, 
indeed, that he fliould perplex his mind with 
the various ipeculative opinions, that divide^ 
inflame, and nearly difqualify its various pror* 
feflbrs : let him confider it only as a dilpenfa- 
tion of Mercy from Supreme Wifdom and 
Goodnefs, for the reftoration of all mankind to 
the original knowledge benevolence and dignity 
of their nature ; let him make its precepts, as 
much as poffible, the rule of his practice, and 
its promifes the foundation of his hope ; and 
as a Ibldier, who ought to value obedience 
more than life, he will always be the wifer, 
the better, and the happier, for his religion, . 

Upon 
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the rules of grammar. The knowletlge of* 
grammar, however, that he has brought with 
him from fchool, it would be folly to dis- 
card, if^ without iabcmous ftudy that will 
rob him of his time, it can be advantageoufly 
applied to the languages he is learning, and 
thiefly to his own, which merita his higheft 
reipeft and moft afliduous cultivatibn. So alfb, 
if, by a fingular proficiency in early education, 
ai young gentleman is able to read the Latiii 
and Greek hiftorians in the original, it is a 
qualification too conimeridabk not to be pre* 
ferved'^: he muft only beware of making it 
the grpund of felf-admiration, of a negle£l 
of better knowledge, and of a fupercilious 
contempt of fais comrades; for as tranflatioii 
has k)ng been induftrioufly and wifely em;* 
pjoyed, and as a Soldier is in queil of the 
knowledge of things and not of words, HI 
the knowledge he requires he will find abun-* 
dantly flipplied, either In EngliA, Fr^ich, or 
German. 

This attainment of language, like that of 
generous virtue, wiU alfo be progreffive, and 
accompany the fiudent through the whole 
eourfe ofl>is edw^^fkii* The^^liclesef feience 

E that 
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genetally decline all that ferve only for meer 
{peculation and amufement, and confine him- 
felf chiefly to thofe. that are immediately ap- 
plicable to his various duties and employments^ 

• 

The occafions for the practical ufe of the 
fcience of numbers in military duties, are too 
minute and various to be recited here ; but in 
a Syftem of Mathematics which I have been 
forming for^the fole purpofeof military fer- 
vice, aiid is juft publifhed, I have adapted it 
to all the poffible fituations offices and employ- 
ments of an army ; by which, I truft, military 
ftudents will be convinced, that excellence in 
their profeflion indifpenfably requires a moft 
comprehehfive knowledge of numbers, and the 
greatefl expertnefs in the application of it. 
The fame, may be. faid of geometry, or .the 
fcience. of extenfion, the pradtical ules of which 
I have alfo illuftrated in a variety of important 
inftances. Upon, this ground alone the (Indent 
can be led to the knowledge . of the nature 
laws and efFefts of motion^ and moving powers ; 
and to the more relative fciences of fortification, 
tafticks, and artillery. ' 

» The fcience of fortification is intimately 
connefted with that of tafticks, and when 

E 2 rightly 
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righdy attained is of the utmoft importance 
to every military man. That the great ad-f 
vantages to he derived from it are not obt^ned^ 
muft be afciibed to the general and £iperficia) 
manner ki which it is taught ; £br though the 
theory is very (inxple^ yet the modern treati&s^ 
ibme of whidi have heen written evea by 
cccleftaftics^ are: not much calculated for its 
ehicidation aiid improvement. It i& cuftomary^ 
I knowy to adopt either the fyftem of Vaufaan 
^rCoefaom^ as prejudice and indolence may 
determine ; and to confine the fhident to the 
cfao&n ooe. »ith«.t p>i«>ng «« the gtouod 
ofprefemKe, or»fligni>g the naibn. which 
ddbermined each of thoie engineers tofbriake 
the accu&omed path, and ftrike out a new one 
of his own^ To fay, as many do, that the 
difierenca^ in the£e. fyfiems coniijCts ia^ the 
greater or lei& covering of the flanks, may^ 
indeed^ chacaderke the fyiiems, but will not 
m&mOL the ftudent; who, if he can pro*^ 
duce a pka re^arly drawn axui* wdl 
wadSied, and fky that it is confiumabie to this 
or that fyftem, is, together with his friends, 
deluded into an opinion of pofleffing a know- 
ledge that he is far from Jhaving attained. Ir 
is, therefore, much iafer kx him^ to jgd a little' 

out 
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out of thfe pedantic and fyftematical road of 
what is called great fortification, and applying 
bifiifelf 1^ field fortifi.catipn to ac<^uire an:ex« 
perimiental knowle<%e of all the different 
works, and in what circumftances^ and with 
what limitation oi" extenfipn, they are tp be 
ered^ed and applied. The formeif , though 
comprehthding the foundation, is generalfy 
learnt by rote and mere imitation ; and giving 
^af): trbuble^ ,is fbmetimes rej:6mme33ided to 
ftudeats as the utmoft extent pf the. art : but 
pf the latter the ^maftery cannot .be obtained, 
without a diligent and ration^ exerciiib and 
ippUcation of the great principlesv of larith^ 
metic and gcomctiy. 

4 • « 

The knowledge of artillery alfo cannot pof- 
fibly be acquired on any other iground : and 
yet the knowledge of artillery i$ not only as 
proper for a foldiec, ^ the Jmowledge of the 
fthi(9:ure power and ufe of the took he works 
With, is to every manual artift ; hixciB aHb in* 
^fpenfably necei&iy in .the attack and de* 
fence of places^ which canxiot bd^undMbod 
without it. 

E J An 
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An expertnefs in drawing acquired on the 
principles of perlpeftive, muft give the finish- 
ing to all thefe ftudies. Without this, the 
ftudent will be retarded in his own progrefs, 
and unable to impart his knowledge to> others ; 
but with it, He will not only find the illuftra- 
tions of fcience eafy and delightful to himfelfy 
but will alfb be capable of r^ndejing important 
military fervice on a variety of lubjefits and 
occafions. Skill in drawing e:!ttended beyond 
the linear part, to plans, elevations^ finifhed 
edifices, figures, landfkips and compofition, 
qualifies the artifl: to exprefs with precifion 
thofe ideas in a few minutes, which he could 
not fb clearly communicate by writing or 
ipeaking in as many hours. 

The fciences hitherto 'propofed, with all 
thM are dependent upon and cbnnefted with 
them, where there ife an equality: of natural 
talents and of vigorous application, may be 
equally attained by the contra^ed and the li^ 
beral, the felfifh and the* benevolent, the ob- 
ftinately evil . and the generonfly good ; and, 
therefore, to prevent their mifapplication and 
abufe by fome minds, and render them of 
iubftantial and lafting benefit to all, the flu- 

dent 
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dent muft be led to the completion of that 
ftrufture of intelledlual and moral excellence, 
v^rhich is flippoled to have been gradually ad- 
vancing on the foundation of felf-denial. In- 
deed, wheire an unremitted attention has been 
paid to the cultivation of that great principle, 
and the habit i« nearly confirmed, the predo-. 
minance o£ natural temper and diipofition 
muft be already changed, the obliquities of 
bafenefs reft rained, and the alpirings of gene- 
rofity animated: and when once the- power 
gf.meer felf^wiU is^deftroyed, whatever be- 
the prevailing complexion and bent of nature/ 
the path of virtue will be made eafy, and few 
obftacles can arife that will require much la- 
bour to remove; the tyranny of appetite and 
^^paffioD, that darkens the underftanding and' 
contrafts the heart, will be (haken off, and , 
the mind left at fulL liberty to purfue the- 
public good wherever vigilant experience and 
unhiafled judgement point it out, and to ex- 
emplify on all.occafions that, univerfal righte- 
Qufnefs and beneficence which Chriftianity in- 
fpires., On this grQund, nothing more feems- 
to be neceflary for perfevering in the path of 
reditude, but to be acquainted with the great 
lines of duty in real life, and the manifold- 
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deviations to which they afe cxftoffed-m tixb ^ 
prcfent complicated an4 irHp?rfe6t ^8® of 
human nature/ The ftudent, therefore, will 
regularly proceed tq the ftudy <jf .^vil: ikw> 
feparated from the refinemei>ts .nod jfophlftry 
of private contefts, and coniSiied. fo <he great 
and tberal parts refpedif ig the oadiral tights 
df mankind, the origin and fqundition of {o^' 
ciety and government, and ithe gerteral . inter- 
courfe and reciprocal duties of civilized ha-* 
tions : and on this intisrefti^g fubje£t j Grotius, 
PufFendoffF, Heinecciiis, aiid Montefijuieii, 
will give him ample information. 

But, to obtain a trite knowledge of Human 
Jife . and manners ; to penetrate into the rc- 
ccfles of the heart ; to fdlow the progrels 
of virtue and vice in fheir minutcft gradations ; 
tp elUmate the power of habits ; to mark th* 
manifold diverfifigatiohs of tendper and cha- 
radler; to diftingui(b> between eflential and 
adventitious good ^ to behold the rife and fall 
of great ftates, their gradual advances to virtue 
and glory, and their rapid^ declenfion to vice 
^nd ruin ; tp difcover the excellencies and 
defefts of government; to perceive what and 
how much is to be facrificed to fulfill the pb* 

Hgaticois 



figatiotis of £)Oal civil and pc^cal dxsXy^ and 
what dibflj diipofes.to the Violation of them ; 
to form inaidms.of true. wifdcam and generotis 
Virtue for the co^doiSfc xrf.pnTate and public 
life ; landy indefcd^ t» bring to the tefl: of ex- 
ample and experiment all the knowledge he 
em acquice from obfenration, fratn a view of 
-othdra oriroin an intimate ihfpedlion into him* 
fclf ; he muft ftudy hiftoiy, a, fcience that 
cannot be begun too ibon dr continued too 
kmgv 

. But as hiftoiy is. a recital of p^ events that 
have taken place in different cduntries, and in 
^ ieries of facceeding agefs, it i$ proper to 
abtain Ibmb poepatatDiy ktitfWl^cige of chronb^ 
legy^ .The revolutions of 0tib age often give 
n& to and ace kititisately connected with thofe 
of another ; and^ therefore, to prevent confu- 
fion, tkeihideiit ihould have fuch a general 
comptdhenfion of the whble current of time, 
as ivUl enable him t^ trace out diftin£):ly the 
conn^ion and depetidence of great events, to 
arrange them into diftin<Jl peribds, land by ad- 
jufting the whole to fome general period as 
the ftandard, to preferve it in one regular and 
uninterrupted feries* 

In 
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nner» as the fituation of different . 
th refpeft to each other, and their 
.ews and interefts, have been the 
:e of invafions, and of long and 
■s that have ended in great revo- 
Qcceflary to have fome knowlet^e 
LIS diftributions of the earth,- the 
esand kingdoms, and their fubdi-- 
ependenccs.: and this makes geo-- 
ler part, of preparatory fcicnce for- 
liftory. But though a general ac'-. 
nth the terraqueous globe, and 
mges that have happened on it 
caufes M.well as from the agency 
y be fuffijcicnt for that pirpofe^ 
I dependent branch of this fcience 
nilitary ihident cannot be. too ex- . 
X i$ an exa£t and even a minute: - 
f particular provinces ^nd king- • 
by this ikill in topography tha^ he , 
litied to chufe lituations for en-. 
dire^ the march of an army, dif- ; 
Jt and defence of ports and places, - 
her military fervice, in which a: 
)rafs, a flight eminence, a hollow 
en the minuteft circumftance of 
often of tlic greateft import^cci- 
It 
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It is the^» knowledge of the difference in the 
foil and external formation of countries, that 
determines the different mode of carrying oa 
war, in Flanders, Germany, France, Italy, 
and Spain ; and it was to a lingular attainment 
of this kind, that the great Turenne chiefly> 
ow^ed the fuccefles of his two laft cani- 
paigns. 

But though the enlargement of the mind 
by an intimate and praftical knowledge of 
human nature, life, and dutyi is the primary 
advantage of ibadying hiftory, yet the military 
pupil is alfo to make a' fubordinate ufe of it in 
an immediate reference to his own profeffion ; 
and, in this view, to ftudy hiftory, is to ftudy 
war. Lucius Lucullus, who fupported the 
triumphant progrefs of the Roman arms 
in the eaft, and defeated the great Mithridates 
in every encounter, derived his knowledge 
chiefly from reading the hiftory of former 
wars, to which, it is faid, he applied himfelf 
only in his paflage from Rome to Afia ; but 
this application would have produced little be- 
nefit, if he had not fcrutinized and pondered 
every circumftance that tended either to the 
mifcarriage or fuccefs of the great generals 

whole 
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whojiib anions he was jreviewiog, and. deduced 
maxims from the whole for the diredHon of 
his own condud. it is preftOned, that there 
4re few officers who have not read Xenophon, 
Quintus Cxirtius, Casfar, and Vegetius ; but 
unlefs the various manoeuvres defcribed by 
thofe writers are carefully analyzed and com- 
pared with thofe of modem tinies, and their 
degrees of ufefulnefs and importance proved 
by the teft of application in iimilar inftances, 
iuch reading ill deferves the nanie of fbidy for 
the acquifition of military knowle^e. In- 
deed throughout the whole extent of hiilorical " 
karning, whether for the general purpofes of 
Kfe and duty, or the particular improvement 
of his own profeflion, the ardour of mere curi- 
ofity mull be reibdned, and the fhident . ha- . 
bituated to ponder, with diligent inquifition and 
fevere refledion, the chara£ters aftions defigns 
and events that rife before^^ him ; till he derives 
the fame advantages ftom this more enlarged 
knowledge by the continual application of it 
to his buiinefs and himfelf, as he has been 
ufed to derive from mere military fcience by 
the continual application of it to military fer- 
vice. It is this friendly harmonious indiflblu- 
ble union of genjbs and learning, of nature and 

art, 
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arti of' thepry' and practice, throug^oxit his 
whole couife of ftudies, that muft cr^wn all 
his labours, and make him an accompli&ed 
Ibl^r, afi weU as a wi& viituous and ufeful 
nciao^ 

Of the books neceBkry for all theie ftudies^ 
there ought to be a fcrupulous and difcrir* 
xmoate &kQaoni if the he& are choien, a 
few wiU be fufficient. It is, indeed, to be 
lamented, that iu ^veiy garriibn g£ this great 
and refpedable kingdom, there is not a pub- 
lic library appropriated to the ufe of the arnay, 
ta which young officers may not only be pri- 
vileged but obliged to r^lbrt, for the preferva- 
tion and advancement of that fcience which 
they havie acquired in their pupilage at an 
academy : and tiU this could be accompliOied 
in its moft liberal extent, it is to be wiflied, as 
a partial fubftitutc, that every regiment was 
fumifhed with a imall collediion of the beft 
books as part of its eommcMi baggage. My 
zeal for the honour and perfciStion of the ferr 
vice, emboldens me to mention this ; and if I 
fiiould ever fee the eftablilhmejnt of foch an 
eicteniive fund of military feience, it would 
give nae inexpreffible fatisfaftion to refle6l, 

that 
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that I once took the liberty of publickty fug^ 
gefting it. It would at leaft take awaj all 
pretenfions for wafting the precious leifiire of 
peace m idlene^, that paralj;^ of the nund, 
which not aoly diiqualifies it for future aoqui* 
iitionSy but renders it incapable of retaining 
thoie that are paft. 

. Though many private academies for mlU^ 
tary education are encouraged in foreign ftates, 
in which the fcience and diicipline proper for 
a foldier are inoft afiiduoufly and rigoroufly In* 
culcated, yet fo adtive is the vigilance againft 
the encroachments of idlenefs, that there are 
alfo academies erecled in the moft capital gar- 
idfonSy to which, in the winter, young offi* 
cers are font in rotation, to imjprove the know* 
ledge they had gained, in their private femina- 
ries. This has raifed fiich a general Ipirit of 
emulation, that even the private men of feve- 
ral companies in a corps of artillery have vo- 
luntarily formed themfelves iiitp a fociety, ifor 
a daily review of their progrefs in military 
knowledge ; and the few who from indolence or 
the purfuit of pleafure negle6l to attend, incur 
great diigrace, and hear from their wifer com^ 
rades the feme reprcx)f as fome of the Lacedae- 
monian 
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mcman £d£en once Sd from die EfliMi« 
vrbo ttikl dioii, diat launtcdi^ about bnra in 
^neft inf amnfemeitt was unxraithv a£ a Spar- 
tan, wba^c vbtAc time ot^^ id be devoted 
p3 tJK attainnieiit of Tutiieand the wcl^iefif 
his coontiy. For the jame wiie parpofe of - 
f uy pre Om g idksieJs, k is noir a cii{h}ni in 
Ibme parts of Gexmanr^ for the fiibaltem ej- 
ects of every regiment to repair to the m^or*s 
hoale at fix in the evenio^ where dier arc 
(tnBfy <Tamf¥Wfl in every brooch of military 
fiienoe and do^ : this mode of ioflmctioD is 
mi^i^ed by a ieries of important queiBooS, 
<ontaning general maxims that lead to parti- 
cnlar iUaftratioDS, and is ctKnmon to every 
corps. I have mylelf {o ieoiibly experienced 
die beDe& c( fuch a rigorous arwl unremitted 
mtem^atitMi, as to be induced to introdnce 
fi)mething finular into my omi plan, and to 
adapt it as well to the officer of faorie, the 
et^neo-, and the artUlerift, as to the officer 
of foot. 

It is uCusl to cloie all {yUans of education, 
with tecommending travel, a 
^ve the big^i-wFOUght foi 
hiftre to the wIk^ body of 



pHne. ' But however great the advantages c^ 
early travelling may be iiippofed, they are 
remote and difficult of attaiiimem ; while the 
di&dvantages, if not much greater, are im^ 
mediate and ea£ly incuirred. A foreign 
country is certainly the mdft imprpjper ftage 
for a Btitifh youth's exhibition ei the untried 
efforts of practical wifdom, the ftrft applicadbA 
of his attainment^ to the realities of life md 
manners. An intimate acquaimance with hb 
own country, in every uie&l (e^fe in which it 
can be underilood, is a |>revi,ous qudificatibn 
for travelling indifpenfabiy n^ce^ary; and 
therefdre, inftead of being the conclii^ng part 
of a plan of education framed and impofed by 
others^ it ihould be left to the Voluntary choice 
of maturer years, when experienced ju<^ment, 
and a generous thirft after new knowledge, 
concur to produce it. But if a youth has n€i 
enjoyed a free and enlarged liommunication 
with men of genius, learning, wifdom, gnd 
virtue, at home ; can he be fit for fuch an in- 
tercourfe abroad ? and will he not then be left 
to the company of fools, fops, and libertines ? 
If he has no idea of what, as truly valuable, 
would ^ttrad the notice of a foreigner here, 
eaa he form any intellig^itt i^le for the go- 

I vernment 
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vernment of his own curiofity elfewhefe ? tf 
he has not attained that dignity of fentiment, 
and that fimplicity of life and manners, to 
which the genius of his oWn country, after 
much difcipline, would lead him, will he not 
become a motley compofitiori of the prevailing 
iafliions, follies, aridluxuries, of foreign courts ? 
And if he does not perfeftly underftand and 
deeply reverence the liberal Conftitution of go- 
vernment in Great Britain, ,can he remain 
wholly \incorrupted by the flavifh princijples 
of foreign ftates ? Let not then the military 
fhldent repine, becaufe the time and application 
recjuifite to prepare him for the great duties and 
offices of hisprofeffion, will notfuflfer him to put 
a period to the feries of his ftudies by this cuf- 
tomary defertion of his native land: he is 
now in the path of wifdom and virtue, lead- 
ing to extenfive ufefulnefs ; and a due per- 
feverance in it, by diligent exerCife and ap- 
plication, will in time qualify him to fet his 
foot on any part of the globe, -with fafety and 
advantage to bimfelf, and with honour to his 
country. 

, There is, however, a mode of travelling 
highly ufeful to the army, that I wifh to 

F fee 
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fee adopted ; but it is limited to the mere 
attainment of topographical knowledge, and 
the vifitation of fortifie^lf' places, fields of bat- 
tle, and the veftiges of camps. Befides the 
imperfeik and Sometimes falfe defcriptions 
given in books, time that changes the views 
and intereils of men, fuperinducea a change 
alfo in the places they inhabit ; and, therefore, 
they camiOt be accurately known, without a 
frequent vifitation accurately made : Flanders, 
which was once an open country, by a fpi- 
rit of cultivation and a care to fix the boun- 
daries of property, is now become much in- 
clofed« If, for thefe purpofes, a few fub- 
alterns in every corps were feqt out under 
the conduct of an officer of tried judgment 
and integrity, every part of the army would 
foon be furnifhed with a guide intimately 
acquainted with the different qualities and 
appearances of the different countries in Eu- 
rope, and every other circumflance proper 
for the notice of a foldier. But ii> all thefe ex-* 
peditions, regular views and plans mufl be taken 
as often as it is prafticable, and an accurate 
and circumftantial journal kept of every day's 
progrefs, 

Upon 
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upon the liberal principles and with the. 
great and extenfive views iuggefted in this 
eflay, I have at my own expence, and in a 
ftruggle with many HifEculties and obftruc- 
tions, ^ftabliftied A Military Academy, 
of the regulations in which the following is a 
Ihort abftrad. 

The members of this academy conftitute 
a military republic ; the laws of which are 
fo framed, that the liberty and accommoda- 
tion, as well as the difcipline and improve- 
ment of each individual, are infeparably con- 
nefkcd with the order and good government 
of the' whole. Of thefe laws there is a writ- 
ten code,' which is regularly read over to the 
whole fociety every week. 

As the degrees of offence and puniihment 
are adjufted with an equal and impartial dif- 
crimination, fb alfo are the degrees of merit 
and reward. The rewards confift of filver 
and gold medals, and fuperiority of ftatioa 
and honour lafting as the fuperiority of merit 
that gained it. The punifhments are either 
pecuniary, * corporal, or degrading ; and to 

^ Guards extraordinary, arrefl, and banifhmcnt to CoveRtiy, 

F a imprefs 
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, ..cuu-^u^ttt* with a (ke|«r fisfife of 
..;icc» and alfo to deter dthersj they" are 
,^*t.;y inflifted. 

ly offence Is committed of which the 
jceady efiafted do not take cognizaiice* 
t-nder is tried by a court-tnartial, an4 
d guilty the fentence pafled upon him 
ntly executed. 

lithfal retroIJ)eft on pafl: conduft re^ 
from the repetition of accuftomed evil, 
jmates to the purfnit of higher good ; 
srefote a drcumftantial journal is kept, 
1 of all offences and the puniftiments 
d for them, as of all works of merit 
le rewards by which they were diftin^ 
i ; and this lies always open for pub? 
peftion. 

:fe are the general principles of the 
ution and government of the fociety ; 
are particular rules of it with relpeft to 
fs, are as follow. 

ay candidate for admiffion has a week's 

ion, to acquaint himfelf with the laws 

of 
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The members are diftinguifhed into three 
^par^te corps, each of which in rotation 
daily mount guard, and pa'form other nuU- 
tary duties* 

Each member, in rotation, is inverted witK 
the character of Officer of the Week, and 
is then diftinguilhed by Ibme external mark 
of dignity: but as it is ^i eflablifhed prin-* 
ciple, that thofe are beft quaUfied to com- 
mand who have moft learned to obey, none 
is admitted to the privilege of commanding, 
till full probation has been made of his due 
fubmiflion to military difcipline. 

F 3 The 
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The week is divided into theoretical days, 
and praftical days. 

The theoretical days are Mondays Wcd- 
nefdays and Fridays, on which the ftudy of 
the Sciences and the attainment of all ufeful 
knowledge is purfued, fuch as' languages, 
drawing, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, me- 
chanics, fortification, artillery, chronology, 
geography, civil law, and hiftory. . 

The practical days are devoted to the exr 
ercife of the body in dancing, fencing, riding, 
and the manual exercife, during the day ; and 
in the evening, in Iports for the improvement 
of agility and ftrength. 

With refpedt to military exercife, the mem- 
bers are inftrudted in all the various manoeu- 
vres praftifed in the field. 

In the fummers of 1773 and 1774, they 
formed an encampment on Banftead-downs ; 
and the two fucceeding fummers, through 
the kind and condfcending offices of Lord 
Harrington, permiflion was granted them by 
Lord Spencer, to form an encampment on 
Wimbledon Common, where mines have 

been 
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heax fpnxDg, ihells thrown, redoubts 
iatrenchments forced, and every thing per^ 
formed that can occur in a day of battle* 
In this manner LoUius exercifed the Roman 
youth, inftrudbg them in all the operations 
of war, maflacre excepted. 

The hours employed On theoretical days 
are from fix till eight, and from nine till 
twelve^ in the morning j and from two till 
five, from fix till eight, and from nine till ten^ 
in the afternoon and evening : on pradical 
days, the hours are from fix till eight, and 
, from nine till one, in the forenoon; and in 
the afternoon and evening, from three till five, 
and from fix till eight. 

The French language Is Ipoken through- 
out the day, under the penalty of a pecuniary 
fine. 

Leftures are read twice a week on taftlcs, 
artillery, fortification, geography, &c. Each 
fcience is traced from its origin through all 
its variations and improvements in ancient 
and modem times; and to imprefs as well 
as to facilitate this prc^efiive illuflration^ 

F 4 every 
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every part of it is demonftrated by models* 
In fortification, befides models iii wood, va- 
rious works have been raifed on Wimbledon 
Common, by the ftudents themfelves. 

In imitation of what is pra£):ifed in the 
German corps, every member is to learn, by 
heart, the principal maxiihs in the different 
branches of the profeffion, as the ground of 
various queftions to be propofed to him 
in a regular and ftated courfe of exami-^ 
nation. 

Saturday is conftantly employed in colleft- 
ing the pecuniary fines, and in reviewing th6 
progrefs that has been made the preceeding 
days of the week ; and every one neglefting 
this, is punifhed by confinement to his roorn^, 
till the negleft is repaired. A plan of forti- 
fication, &c. is alio produced by every mem- 
ber; the whole of which are exhibited to 
public view, and, with a defign to infpire 
emulation, are ranged according to their dif- 
ferent degrees of merit. 

The money accumulated by the fines, is 
appropriated to the purchafe of medals, one 

of 
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of which is always adjudged to that ftudent^ 
who, on a public examination, excels his 
competitors. 

This courfe of exercife, difcipline, and ftu- 
dy, is purliied, without intermiffion, through- 
out the year ; and, in every fcientific part, it 
is my conftant endeavour to inculcate upon 
all the members, the indiipenfable neceffity 
of afcertaining their progrefs in theorj'^, by a 
ready and accurate illuftration of it in prac- 
tice. It is in this way alone, that genius 
and induftry will always be fure of meet- 
ing their juft reward ; and that no one will 
be in danger of deceiving himfelf and his 
friends, by pretenfions to a knowledge that 
he is not able to make uie of. 

And now let the impartial reader deter- 
mine, whether, if this plan of education 
is properly purfued as the eflential ground 
of attainments that require unremitted cul- 
tivation, the ptofeffion of arms can poffibly 
be an idle^ profeflion : and let him alfb deter- 
mine, whether, to preferve its fubferviency 
to the welfare of a ftate whole Coiiftitution 

of 
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of government is founded iii wifdom an<J 
virtue, it does not require fuch acquifitions of 
wifdom and virtue, as will not fail to render 
it ornamental in peace, and great and glori- 
ous in war. 

Temperance and patriotiftn were the bafis, 
on which the antient republics rofe to their 
high^ glo^J ^^d ,thofe individuals who 
ferved their country in war, were only dif- 
tinguifhed from others by the feverer and 
more refplendcnt exercifes of thofe two vir- 
tues. But the fbldiers of Britain have much 
higher motives to the pradice of the moft 
exemplary felf-denial, and the moft generous 
public virtue: they have a better form of 
government, for the fecurity of their deareft 
rights ; and they have a divine religion, in- 
Ipiring univerfal temperance, righteoufhefs, 
and benevolence. " Citizens of this profef- 
fion/' fays Montefquieu, " being infinitely 
enlightened with re{pe£t to the various 
duties of life, and having the warmeft zeal 
to fulfill them, muft be perfeftly fenfible 
of the rights of natural defence : , the more 
" they believe themfelves indebted to reli-. 
** gion, the more they will think is due to 

" their 
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«< their country. The principles of Chriffiaidty 

*' deeply engraved upon the heart, will b«r - 

** Infinitely more powerful, than the falfe 

«* honour of monarchies, the human virtue 

** of republics, or the lervile fear of defpotic 

" ftates: and that religion which ordains 

«« that men Ihould love one another, would 

«* doubtlefs have every nation bleft vnth. 

" the beft civil the beft political laws ; be- 

»« caufe thefe, next to fuch a reli^on, arc 

•« the greateft good that man can receive or 

«« impart." 

When gentlemen bred for the army, are 
early impreffed with the idea of a good citi- 
zen under the beft form of government unit- 
ed with the profeffion of Chriftianity, as their 
principal and diftinguiflring charader; and 
are continually reminded, that their mili- 
tary charader "arifes out of it, is fubordinate 
to it, and dependent upon it ; there wiU be 
little danger of their looking upon the pro- 
feffion of arms in any other liglit, than as 
bound to the attainment of fuch knowledge 
and virtue, as will be always inftrumental 
to the public good, whenever the public 
good requires their exertion. " The righte- 

" oufiiefs 
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tnan nature. Let military ftudents be prompt- 
ed to emulate this exalted charafter; and* 
as Britons profeffing Chriftianity, let them 
crowd as much knowledge and as many 
virtues and graces into it, as the charader 
is capable of receiving. The wifer and bet- 
ter they are, as men and citizens ; the more . 
nleful and iliuurious they will be, as "Sol* 



THE END. 
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%• 7%t foUwaig Jietcb ^ the grtst frm- 
eipUs of rigb/eous govermaenty and of the Brmfi 
Confiituiion as raifed upon tban, wlncb is cbi^ 
taken from a celebrated writer^ bos been punted 
out as tbe eleare/I and lao/l emnprebei^he tbat 
couid be given: and as it is fuijoined to tins 
mfa^t iefs for tbe itfm^nation (f tbe reader, tban 
for tbe infiru^ion of tbe pi^l^ it is printed in 
afmal/er cbaraSer. 
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THE Infinitely Wife and Beneficent Author of 
Exiftence has intrufted man with life, and liberty, and 
ftrcngth to acquire property for his fupport. Thefe are 
the natural inherent and indefeafible rights of all men. 
No confent of parties, no inftitution, can make any 
change in this great fundamental law of rights ; it is 
univerfal, invariable, unalienable ; it is only defeafible 
in particular cafes, as wkere one man,^ by aifailing the 
fafcty of another, juftly forfeits the title which he had 
to his own fafeQr. 

If human nature had nev.er fallen into a ftate of inor* 
dinate appetence, laws and legal reftraints would have 
been needlefs : but as all men are tyrants by nature^ 
prone to covet and grafp at the rights of otliers, the great 
law of SAFETY TQ ALL can no otherwife be main* 
taioed, than by the restraint of each from do- 
ing INJURY TO ANY. On this fad neceflity of man*t 
calling for help againft man, is founded every intention 
and end of civil government; and all laws that do not 
branch from this fiem, are cankered and rotten: all 
political edifices, that are not built and fuftained upon 
this foundation ** of defending the weak againft the op-. 
** preflbr," muft fink into a tyranny even worfc than that 
anarchy which is called the ftate of nature, where indi- 
viduals are unconneAed by any focial tie. But if a 
fyftem copld be framed, by which wrong fbould not be 
permitted or difpenfed with in any man, right would 
confequently enfue and be enjoyed by all men, and tliis 

would be ThJS FERFECTJON OF CIVIL LIBERTY. 

It has, however, been affirmed even by'learned men, 
that God, in whom is the difpofal of all lives and all 

proper- 
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cargus^ Solon, Numa, and of all the legiflators whofe 
fyftems of civil polity ever warmed the world with a fin-, 
gle ray of freedom. But fo ftrong is the propenfity to 
ufurpation in- man, fo dangerous is it to temi>t truftees. 
with, the inveftiture of power, that whether government 
has been committed to one, the few, or the many,. 
the parties intrufted have generally proved traitors, and 
deputed powet has b6en almoft perpetually feized upon, 
as property. Monarchy has ever been found to rufli 
headlong into tyranny; ariftocracy into fjaftion, and 
multiplied uftirpation; and democracy into tumult, 
confufion, and violence; And all thefe, whether dif- 
tin£k from or compounded with each other, have ended 
in the fuprenaacy of fome arbitrary tyrant, enabled, by 
a body of military mercenaries raifed and fupported by 
himfelf, to rule opprefs and ipoil the people at plea-, 
fure. 



/ 



That Great-firitain, after fo txiany wrecks and in- 
juries as are recorded in hiftory, has been able to re- 
cover, to grow founder from her wounds, and mightier 
from her difcomfitures, is owing to the peculiarity of 
her conftitution. ** Salus Populi, Public Safety, Se- 
** curity to the Perfons and Properties of the People,'* 
conftitutes the whole of Britain's polity. Her empire^ 
is IMPERIUM LEOUM, the fway of law^ it is the dif- 
penfation of beneficence, of equal right to all: and 
this empire rifes fupremj? over king, lords, and com- 
mons, and is appointed to rule the rulers to the end of 
time. 



Other itates, before now, have been compounded,, 
like ours, of prince, peers, and people ; the one, few, 
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and many, umted. But the errof and failore of iSkeit 
coofbtution was this : the people^ who are the fountain 
of all power, either retained in their own hands an 
authority which they were never qualified to wield ; or 
deputed it to truftees without account, without a pro* 
yident refource and due referve of potency, when diofe 
to whom the truft of government was delegated be- 
trayed their truft* The people of Britain, on the con- 
trary, claim no authority in government ; neither in 
the framing, adminiftration, or execution of the laws, 
by which they confent to be governed. They arc 
themfelv^s imaged, and, as it were, epitomized in 
their three feveral eftates: the king reprefents their 
majefty, the lords their nobility, and the commons more 
immediately their legiflative power. The confutation 
is the inheritance of them and their pofterity ; and 
theirs is the right and duty, at all times, to watch over^ 
affert, and reclaim it. Wherefore, as appears from hif- 
tory, when any one of the eftates have ufiirped upon 
the others, nay even when all of them together have 
dared to violate the frame of this falutary conftitution^ 
the people, to whom it belongs, have never failed to 
rcftore and reinftate it. The three eftates of king, 
lords, and commons, are parts of the people, under 
covenant with the peo|)le, and accountable to the peot* 
pie ; but the fjeople, as a people, make not any of the 
faid eftates. They arc as a perpetual fountain, from 
whence the three eftates arife : or rather, as a fea of 
waters, in which three exalted waves fliould claim pre- 
eminence ; which yet Ihall not be able t9 depart from 
their fund, but, in rotation, are diflyublc and refolviblc 
therein.' 

Thus, 
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Thus, however complicated the fyfltm of Brit^in^s 
polity may be, it is all rooted in and branches from ths 
TRUST OF THE PEOPLE, thc truft of powers ^*hich 
they have granted to be returned in protection* 
And, indeed, it makes little difference, whether the 
powers, in fuch cafes, be granted or alFumed : whoever 
either receives or aflumes fuch powers, fave to the ends 
of BENEFICENCE, IS equally guilty of ufurpation and 
tyranny. Government can have no powers, fave the 
powers of thc people ; namely, thc power of their 
numbers, ftrength, and courage, in time of war ; and 
in peace, of their art and induftry, and the wealth arif- 
ing therefrom. Whoever alTumes thefe powers, or 
any part thereof, without thc confent of the pro- 
prietors, is a robber, an^d ihould at leaft be divcftcd of 
the ipoil. 

On the other hand, if fuch polvert are granted by the 
people, the people cannot grant them for purpofes to 
which they themfelves cannot lawfully apply them* 
No man, for inftance, can arbitrarily dlfpole of hit 
own life or liberty ; neither of the whole produft of his 
own labours, as the lives of himfclf and his family 
muft be firft fuftained thereby, and hit obligations to 
others fairly and fully difcharged. He cannot, there- 
fore, grant an arbitrary difpofal of what be hath not an 
arbitrary difpofal in himfelf : much left can any man 
grant a power over the livet, liberties, or properties of 
other people, as it would be criminal and highly panifli' 
able in himfelf to ailail them* Hence it necei&rily 
followt, that no man, or body of men, can rightfully af^ 
fame, or even accept, miiat no man, or booy of men, 
can rig^itfully grant ; namely, ^^ 4 power that it z:'/*^ 
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*' traryor Injurious to others." And hence it alfonfecc{^ 
farily follows, that all ufurpations of fuch power*^ 
throughout the earth, with all aftual or pretended co- 
venants, trufts, or grants, for the inveftiture or convey- 
ance of them, are null and void on the execution ; and 
that no nxan, or nations of men, can pofSbly be bound 
by any confents . or contracts everfive of the laws of 
God and their own nature, of common fenfe and general 
equity, of eternal reafon and truth. 

How deporable then Is the fuppreffion of flicfc xights^ 
now nearly univerfal throughout the earth ! But when 
people, from their infancy, and from generation to ge- 
neration, have been habituated to bondage opprefEon 
and fubmiffion, without any tradition or memorial de- 
livered down to them of a happier or more equitable 
manner of life, they are accuftomed to look on them- 
felyes, their poiTeflions, and their progeny, as the right- 
ful property of their rulers, to be difpofed of at pleafure; 
and they no more regret the want of that libehty 
which they never knew, than thofe born blind regret 
the want of light # 

Travellers, when they (urvey a grand Egyptian 
pyramid, are apt to inquire by whom the ftupendous 
pile was ereded, and how long it hath flood the affaults 
of time. But when nothing of this can be developed, 
imagination runs back through antiquity without bounds, 
and thence contemplates an objeft, with peculiar venera- 
tion, that appears to have had no beginning. Such a 
ftrufture is The Conftitution of Great Britain! No 
records difcover when it had a commencement ; neither 
can any annals fpecify the time at which it was not* 
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Willifin the Norman,- above fevcn hundred years 
ago, on his entering into the o&ijginal contract 
with the people, engaged to govern them according to 
the " bonse et approbate antique regni leges, the 
^* good well-approved and adcient laws of the king- 
** dom :" this conftitution was therefore ancient, even 
in ancient times. 

More than eighteen hundred years are now elapfed, 
fince Julius Cse&r, in the fixth book of his com- 
mentaries, bore teftlmony as well to the antiquity as 
excellency of the laws of Britain. He tells us, that the 
venerable order of the Druids, who then adminiftered 
juftice throughout Gaul, derived their fyftem of govern- 
ment from Britain ; and it was cuftomary for thofe, 
who were defirous of being verfed in tbefc ancient in- 
ftitutions, to go over to Britain for that; purpofe. Caefar 
feems to recommend, while he fpecifies, one of the law? 
tliat was then peculiar to the conftitution of Britain. 
He fays, that, if a woman was fufpeded of the death of 
her hufbahd, fhe was queftioned thereupon with feverity 
** by her neighbours ;" and that, if flie w^s found 
guilty, Ihe was tied alive to a ftake and burned to death: 
the very law ufed in Britain, *^ by a jury of neigh- 
" bours,^' to this day. It h hence yery obvious, that 
our Gothic anceftors either adopted what they judged 
excellent in the British constitution, or rather 
fuperadded what was deemed to be excellent in theix 
own. 

The people who went under the general name of 
Goths, were of many different nations, who from the 
joorthern poured down on the more fouthern p^rts of 
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Europe. Their kings were originally chiefs or generals, 
appointed to lead voluntary armies, or colonies, for the 
forming of new fettlements in foreign lands; and they 
were followed by a free and independent multitude^' 
who had previoufly ftipulated that they fhould fhare 
and enjoy th,e poffeffions which their valour fhould con- 
quer. Next, in order, to the general, the officers or 
principal men of the army were attended on fuch ex«« 
. peditions by their kinsfolk friends and dependents, who 
chofe to attach themfelves to their perfons and fortunes 
refpeftively ; and fuch attachments gave their officers 
great power and confideration. Oij their conqueft or 
feizure of any traft or country, a certain portion there- 
of was allotted to the general, for the maintenance of 
his perfon and houfhold. He then divided the remain- 
der among his officers, to hold of hirii, in fief, at the 
certain fervice of fo many horfe or foot, well armed and 
provided, l^c. and proportioned to the value and extent 
of the land affigncd. And thofe officers again parcelled 
out the greateft part of the faid poffeffions among their 
Tefpeftive followers, to hold of themfelves in like man- 
ner and fervice as they held of their general. On the 
conqueft of a country, they feldom chofe to exterminate 
the natives or old inhabitants, but allotted to them alfb 
feparate remnants of the land, and admitted them to the 
common and equal participation of fuch laws or iifages^ 
as they broujght from their own country, or chofe to 
adopt. Independent of the military fervices above re- 
ferved, the prince or chief furtJier referved the civil 
fervice or pprfonal attendance of his feudatofjr officers, 
at certain times and for certain terms, at his general or 
national court. This court was compofed of three 
cftates, the prince, th§ nobles, and fuch pf the prieft* 

hood. 
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hood, whedier Pagan oi" Chriftian, as Held In fief froa^ 
the prince ; and from this national council the 
PARLIAMENT took it's Origin. The feudal officers 
alfo, on their part, referved the like lervice and peribnal 
attendance of their proper tenants and vaflals at their 
lefpeftive courts of judicature. And as in fuch courts 
no civil or criminal fentence could take place, till the 
voice of the judge was affirmed by the court, which 
confifted of fuch as were peers, or equals, to the party 
accufed ; from thence is derived the free, ancient, and 
facred inftitutipn of juries* 

. If we look back upon one of thofe fief or feudel kings, 
feated high on his throne, and encircled with all the 
enfigns of royalty; when we find him ftyled the folc 
proprietor of all the lands within his dominions ; when 
we hear his fubje£ts acknowledge, that he alone is the 
fountain from whence are derived all pofleffions, 
rights, titles, diftinftions, and dignities ; when we fee 
his moft potent prefects and nobles, with lifted hands 
and bended knees, fwearing fealty at his feet ; who 
would not take him for an arbitrary and moft abfolute 
monarch ? No prince, however, could be more limited ; 
he had not the licence of doing hurt to the perfon or 
property of the meaneft vaffal throughout his domini- 
ons. But, was he the lefs powerful, for being lefs ab- 
folute ? Quite the contrary. While he afted within the 
iphere of his compaft with the people, he afted in all 
the perfons and powers of the people : though prefcribed 
with refpeft to evil, the extent of his beneficence was 
wholly unconfined. He was not dreaded indeed, but on 
that account he was the moi:e revered and beloved by 
his fubjeds : he was a part of themfelves, the principal 
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member of their body, in whom they beheld with de- 
light their own dignity and ftrength, glorioufly repre- 
fented ; and, by being the proprietor of their hearts, he 
became the mafter of all their hands- 

THE KING in the conftitution of Great Britain, is 
more properly the king of, than a king over the people, 
united to them, one of them, and contained in them. 
At the fame time that he is acknowledged the head of 
their body, he is their principal fervant or minifter, be- 
ing the deputee of their executive power. 

His claim to the thronej is not a claim as of fome mat- 
ter of property or perfbnal right ; he doth not claim, 
but is claimed by the people in their parliament ; and 
he is claimed or called upon, not to the inveftiture of 
poffeffions, but the performance of duties. He is called 
upon to govern the people, according to the laws by 
which they themfelves have confented to be governed ; 
to caufe juftice and mercy to be difpenfed throughout 
the realm; and, to his utmoft, -to execute, proteft, and 
njaintaia the laws of the Gofpel of God, and the rights 
and liberties of all the people without diftinftion ; and 
this he fwears on the Gofpel of God to perform. And 
thus, as all others owe allegiance to the king, the king 
himfelf oweth allegiance to the conftitution. 

The exiftence of a king, as one of the three eftates, 
is imniutable, indifpenfable, and indefeafible : the con- 
ftitution - cannot fubfift without a king. But then his 
perfonal claim of pofleflion, and of hereditary fucceffion 
to the throne, is^^in fcvernl inftances, precarious and 
defeafiblc : as in cafe of any natural incapacity to go- 
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vern ; or of an open avowal of principles incompatible 
with the conftitntion ; or of overt-afts demonftrative of 
fiich principles ; or of any attempt to fap or overthrow 
a fundamental part of that fyftem, which he was called 
in, and conftituted, and has fworn to maintain. 

Though the -claim of all kings to the throne of Great 
Britain is a limited and defeafible claim, yet the world 
can afford no rival in power or glory, to a Conftitu- 
tional Sovereign of thefe free dominions. For the ho- 
nour of their own body, they have invefted this their 
head with all poffible illuftration. He concentrates the 
rays of many nations. They have cloathed him in royal 
robes, encircled his head with a diadem, and inthroned 
him on high : and they bow down before the mirror of 
fheir own majefty. 

^ Neither are his the mere enfigns or external Ihews of 
regency: he is ^invefted alfo with powers much morc 
real than if they were abfolute. There are three capi- 
tal prerogatives with which the king te intrufted, which, 
at firft fight, appear of fearful and dangerous tendency ; 
and which nmft infallibly end in arbitrary dominion, 
if they were not counterpoifed and countera£ted. His 
principal prerogative is to make war or peace, as alfo 
treaties, leagues, and alliances with foreign potentates* 
His fecond prerogative is to nominate and appoint all 
minifters and fervants of ftate, all judges and adminif- 
trators of juftice, and all officers civil and military. 
His third capital prerogative is, that he Ihould have the 
whole executive power of the government of thefe na- 
tions, by his faid minifters and officers, both civil and 
inilitary4 

- " I might 
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I might here alfo have added a fourth prerogative, 
which muft have beea capitally cverfive of thp conftitu- 
tion, had it not been limited ia the original tnift : I 
mean a powcr.of granting pardon to criminals. Had ' 
^s power been unreftrained, all obligations to jultice 
might be abfolved at the kiDg's plcafure : an evil king 
night even encourage the breach of law : he muft* un« 
quftionably, have difpenfed with all illicit afls that were 
perpetrated by his own orders ; and the affnrance of 
pardon muft as unqueftionablj have encouraged all his 
minifters and officers, to execute his will as the only rule 
of their obedience. But he is reftrmned from proteft- 
ing his beft beloved minifters, when they have effefted. 
or even imagined the damage of the conftitution : he is 
alio limited in appeals brought by the fubje£t for murder 
Qr robbery. But, on indi£tments in his own name, for 
offences ^ainft his proper perfon and government, fuch 
as rebellion, infurreAion, riot, and breaches of the peace, 
by murder, maim, or robbery, &c. he is at liberty to ex- 
tend the arm of his mercy ; there being many cafes fo 
circumftanced, lb admiilive of pitiable and palliating 
confiderations, that fummum Jus, or ftrift jufticc, might 
prove fumma injuria, or extreme mjufuce. 

All pardonable offences are difdnguifhed by the title 
of, crimina IxCx majeftatis, lins againft the king : all un~ 
pardonable offences are diftii^ifhed by the title of, cri- 
mina Ixlk libertatis, lins agatnft the conftitution. Ia 
flrft cafe, the injury is prefumed to extend no fur- 
than to one or a few individuals; in the fecond, it 
largcd as a lin againft the public, againft the collec- 
body of the whole people. Of the latter kind are 
anccs that may endanger the lives of travellers 011 
the 
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the high-way ; but, more capitally, any imagination, 
proved by overt-aft or evil advice, tending to chai^ 
the nature or form of any one of the three eftates ; ot 
tending to vcft the government, or the adminiftratioii 
thereof, in any one or any two of the faid eftates, inde- 
pendent of the other ; or tending to raife armies, or to 
continue them in time of peace, without the confent of 
parliament ; or tending to give any foreign ftate an ad^ 
vantage over thefe realms by fea or by land» 

The king hath alfo annexed to his dignity many, fur^ 
ther very important powers and prerogatives ; tho* they 
do not fo intimately interfere with the conftitution as 
the capital prerogatives above recited. He is coniidered 
as the original proprietor of all the lands in thefe king-* 
doms ; and he founds this claim, as well on the con^* 
qu6ft by William the Norman, as by the limited kings 
or leaders of our Gothic anceftors. Hence it comes to 
pafi, that all lands, to which no fubjeft can prove a title, 
are fuppofed to be in their original owner, aiid are, 
therefore, by the conftitution, vefted in xhe crown. On 
the fame principle alfo, the king is intitled to the lands 
of all pcrfons who die without heirs ; as alfo to the pof- 
feffions of all, who are convi£led of crimes fubveriive of 
the conftitution or public weal* 

His perfon, while he is king or inclufive of the firft 
cftate, is conftitutionally facred, and exempted from all 
afts of violence or conftraint. As one of the eftates alfo 
he is conftituted a corporation, and his tcfte-meipfo, or 
written teftimony, amounts to a matter of record. He 
alfo cxercifes, at prefent, the independent province of 
fupplying members to the fecond eftate by a new creation, 

a very 
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a very large accefEon to his original powers. Bllhops 
alfo are now appointed and nominated by the king, 
another confiderable addition to the royal prerogative* 
His is the fole prerogative to coin or imprefs mon^y ; and 
to fpecify, change, or determine, its current value ; and 
for this purpofe he is fuppofed to have referved, from 
his original grant of lands, a property in mines of gold 
and filver, which are therefore called royalties. As one 
of the threQ conftitutional eftates, no aftion can lie 
againft him in any court; neither can he be bjirred of 
his title by length of time or entry. And thefe illuflra-: 
tions of his dignity caft rays of anfwerable privileges on 
l^is royal confort, heir apparent, and eldeft daughter. 
The king hath alfo fome other inferior and conditional 
powers; fuch as of inftituting fairs and markets; and 
of iffuing patents for fpecial or perfonal purpofes, pro- 
vided they fhall not be found to infringe on the rights 
of others* He is alfo intruded with the guardianfhip of 
the perfons and poiTeffions of idiots and lunatics without 
account. I leave his prerogative of a negative voice in 
the legiflatnrc ; aa alfo his prerogative, or rather duty, 
frequently to call the two other eftates to parliament, and 
4uly to continue, prorogue, and diffolve the fame ; till 
I come to fpeal^ of thp. three eftates, when in fuch par<< 
liament affembW, 

Here then we find, that a king of Great Britain la 
conftitutionally invefted with every power that can pof- 
fibly be exerted in aSs of beneficence ; and that, while 
he continues to move within the fphere of his benign ap- 
pointment, he continues to be conflituted the moft wor- 
thy, moft mighty, and nioft glorious reprefentative of 
Omipotcnce upon earth* 
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%n treating of the fecond and thirdNcftatc, I come na;* 
turally to confider what thofe reftraints are, which, 
while they are preferved inviolate, have fo happy a ten* 
^<iency to the mutual profpcrity of prince and people, . 

THE NOBILITY, or fecond eftate, in the confti- 
tution of Great Britain, was originally reprefentative. 
Tlie members -were. ennobled by tenure,, and not by writ 
or patent ; and they were holden in fervice jto the crowa 
andkingdom, for the refpeftive provinces, counties, or 
baronies, whofe name they bore and which they repre- 
fented. 

A title to be a i^ember of this fecond eftate, was from 
the beginning hereditary. The king could not anti*- 
ently either create or defeat a title to nobility. Their 
titles were not forfeitable, fave by the judgment of their 
peers upon legal trial ; and when any were fo d^priyed, 
or happened to die without heirs, the fucceffion was 
deemed too important to be otherwife filled, than by the 
concurrence of the three eftatcs, by thejoint and folemn 

aft of the PARLIAMENT, Or COMMUNE CONCILIUM 
RECNI. 

Thefe truth? are attefted by many ancient records and 
parliamentary afts. And, altho this moft highly, enno- 
bling cuftom was, at particular times, infringed by par- 
ticular tyrants, it was. inviolably adhered to by the beft 
of our Englifh kings, and was obferved even by the 
worft, excepting a few inftances, till the reign of 
Henry VIL who wifhed to give confequence to the 
third eftate, by dedufting from the honours and powers 
of the fecond. In truth^ it is not to be wondered, that 
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«ny king*, wlio were ambiti(wg of extending their own 
power, Qiould wifli to l«ak and weaken that of the no- 
bility, who had diftingu'rfhcd themfclves by fo many 
glorious Hands for maintenance of liberty and the con- 
ititution, more particulaily during the reigns of John^ 
Henry UI, Edward II, and Richard II, 

Till Henry VII. the nobles were looked upon is fo 
many pillars, whereon the people refled their rights. Ac- 
cordingly wt find that, in the coalition or grand com- 
paA bctv^ecn John and the colleflive body of the nation, 
the king and people jointly agree to confide to the nobles 
the fupcrinteDdeoce of the execution of the great char- 
ter, with anthority to them and their fncceffors to 
inforce the due performance of the Covenants therein 
comprized. 

' What an illuftrating diftinAion muft it have been, 
when patriot- excellence alone, approved before the 
country in the field or the council, could give a claim 
to nobility, and compel, as it Trere, the united efUtes 
Af king lords and commons, to call a man up to the Se- 
cond feat in the government and fteerage of the nation ! 
Such a preference mull hare proved an unremitting in- 
citement to die cultivation and exercife of every virtue; 
and to ftich exertions, atchievements, and a£ts of pub- 
lic beneficenco, as Ihould draw a man forth to fo fliining 
a point of light, and fet htm like a gem in the gold of 
tiie Gonftitution. 

The crown did not at once allume the independent 

light of conferring nobility. Henry III. firft omitted 

to call feme of the barons to parliament^ who were per- 

» fonally 
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fonally obnoxious to him ; and he ilTued his writs of 
written letters to fomc others who were not barons, but 
from whom he expcfted greater conformity to arbitrary 
mcafures. Thcfc writs, however, did not ennoble the 
party, till he was admitted, by the fecond eftate, to a 
feat in parliament ; neither was fuch nobility,, by writ, 
hereditary. To fupply thefe defefts, the arbitrary mi- 
niftfy of Richard IL invented the method of ennobling 
by letters patent, at the king's pleafure, whether foe 
years or for life, or in fpecial or general tail, or in fee- 
fimple to a man and his heirs at large. This preroga- 
tive, however, was thereafter, in many inftances, de- 
clined and difcontinued, more particularly by the con- 
ftitutional king Henry V. till meeting with no oppofition 
from the other two eftates, it has fucceffively defcended 
from Henry VII. on nine crowned heads,^ through a 
prefcription of near a century and an half. 

Next to their king, the people have allowed to theif 
peerage feveral privileges of the moft uncommon and il- 
luftrious diftinftion. Their Chriftian names, and the 
names that defended to them from their anceftors, are 
abforbed by the name from whence they take their title 
of honour, and by this they make their fignature in all 
letters of deeds. Every temporal peer of the realm is 
deemed a kinfman to the crown* Their depoiition on 
their honour, is admitted in place of their oath, fave 
where they perfonally prcfent themfelves as witneffes of 
fa£ts, and faving their oaths of allegiance, fupremacy^ 
and abjuration. During a feilion of parliament, all ac« 
tions and fuit» at law againft peers are fuipended« In 
prefentments or indictments by grand juries, and on im- 
peachments by the houie of commons, peers are to be 
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tried by their peers alone ; for in all criminal cafes they 
are privileged from the jurifdiEtion of inferior courts, 
excepting on appeals for murder cir robbery. Peers arc 
alfo exempted from ferving on.inquefts. And, in all 
civil caufes, where a peer is plaintiff, two or more, 
knights muft be impannelled on the jury. 

The bilhops, or fpirltual lords, have privilege of 
parliament, but have not the above privileges of perfonal 
nobility. , In all criminal cafes, faving attainder and 
impeachment, they are to be tried by a petit-jury. 
Moreover, bifhops do not vote, in the houfe of lords, oa 
the trial of any perfon for a capital crime. 

All the temporal and fpiritual nobles that compofe the 
boufe of lords, however different in their titles and de- 
grees of nobility, are called peers, pares, or equals, be- 
caufe their voices are admitted as of equal value ; fb 
that the vote of a biihop or baron is equivalent to that 
of an archbifhop or duke. 

The capital privilege, or rather prerogative, of the 
houfe of peers, coofifts in their being the fupreme court 
of judicature, to whom the final decilion of all civil 
caufes are confided and referred, in the laft rcfort. 

This conftitutional privilege is a weighty counterpoife 
to his majefty's fecond prerogative of appointing the ad- 
miniftrators of juftice throughout the nation ; forafmuch 
as judges are intimidated from infringing, by any fen- 
tence, on the laws or conflitution of thefe realms,. 
while a judgment, fo highly fuperior to their own, 
impends. 

The- 
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The fecond great privilege of the houfe of peers coii* 
liftsj in their having the fole judicature of all impeach- 
ments commenced andprofecuted by the commons. And 
this again is a very weighty couhterpoife to his majefty's 
third prerogative of the executive government of thefc 
nations by his minifters ; fince no minifter can be fb 
great, as not juftly to dread the coming under ajudgment, 
from which the mightinefs of his royal mafter cannot 
protect him* 

The third capital privilege of the hcfufe of peers iub- 
fifts, in their (hare, or particulat department of rights, 
in the legiflature; This extends to the framing of any 
bills, at their pleafure^ fof the purfofes of good govern- 
itient ; faving always to the commons, their incommuni- 
cable right of granting taxes or fubiidies to be levied on 
their conffitiients. But on ftich bills, as on all others^ 
the houfe of lords have a negative : a happy counter- 
poife to the power both of king and commons, Ihould 
demands qh the one part, or bounties on the other, ex- 
ceed what is requifitCi 

THE ELEGTIGN bF COMMONERS, to be im- 
mediate truftees and apt reprefentatives of the. people in 
parliament, is the hereditary and indefeafible privilege 
of the people. It is the privilege which they accepted, 
and which they retain, in exchange of their orgirially 
inherent and hereditary right of fitting .with the king 
and peers* in person, for the guardianfhip of their 
own liberties and the inftitution of their own laws. Such 
reprefentatives, therefore, c an npver have it in their 
power, togive^ delegate, orextinguifli, the.whole or any 
part of the people's, infeparable and unextinguifliable 
fhare in the Ugiflative .power;, neither to impart- the 

H fame 
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fame to any one of ttc other eftates, or to any perfon or 
pcrfons whatever, cither in or out of parliament. "Where 
plenipotentiaries take upon them to abolifh'the authority 
of their principals ; or where any fecondary agents at- 
tempt to defeat the power of their priinaries*; fuch 
agents and plenipotentiaries deftroy their own cbnimif- 
fion, and all the powers of the truftneceiTafily^reYeft 
to the cohflituents, ., 

The perfons of thcfe temporary trvrfleesof the peo- 
ple, dtiring their feffion, and for fourteen days before 
tind after every meeting, prorogation, adjournment, and 
diffoluticJn of parliament, are equally exempted, with 
the perfons of peers, from arreft and durefs of every fort. 
They are alfo, during their ieiiion, to have ready accefs 
to the king or houfe of Idrds, and to addrefs or confer 
with them on all occafions. 

No niember of the hoUfe of commons, no more than 
of the houfe of peers, fhall fufFer, or be queftioned, or 
compelled to witnefs or anfwer, in any court or place 
whatfoever, touching any thing fald or done by himfelf 
or others in parliament ; in order that perfeft freedom 
of fpeech and aftion may leave nothing iinattempted for 
the public weal. Theyfaave al{t), during fefEon, an equal 
power with the houfe of Ibrds, to punifli any who 
fhall prefume to traduce their dignity, or detraft from 
the rights and privileges of any member 6f their houfe. 

The commons forin a court of Judicatute, diflinft from 
the judicature of the houfe of lords. Theirs is the pe- 
culiar privilege to try and adjudge the legality of the 
eleftidn of their own members ; they may fiiie and con- 
fine 
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fine their oyrn members as well as others, for delinquen- 
cy or offence againft the honour of their houfe : but, in 
all other matters of judicature, they are merely a court 
pf iriquifition and prefcntment, and not a tribunal of de- 
finitive judgement. In this refpeft, however, they are 
extremely forniidable : they coi;iftitute the grand incjueft 
pf the nation; for which great and good purpofe, they 
s^re fuppofed to be perfcdly qualified, by a perfonal 
knowledge of what hath been tranfafted throughout the 
feveral fhires, cities, a(id boroughs, from'whence they 
affemble, and which they reprefent. 

Over and above their inquiry into all public grie- 
vances^ w:icked minifters, tranfgr^ffing magiftrates, cor- 
rupt judges and jufticiarles, who fell^ deny, or delay 
jjuftic^; evil councellors of the crown, who attempt or 
devife the fubvprfipn or alteration of any part of the 
conftitution j with all fuch overgrown malefaftors as 
§rc cjee^iied above th^ reach of inferior courts ;]come un- 
der the particular cognissance of the commons, to be by 
them ^ippeached, and prefented for trial at the bar of 
the hpufe of lords. And thefe inquifitory and judicial 

1 s 

powers of the two hpufes, from which no man under 
the crown can be exempted, aredeepied a fufficient allay 
^^d cpufiterpoife to the whole executive power of the 
king by his minifters. 

The legiflative department of the power of the com- 
mons, is in all refpefts co-equal with that of the peers.. 
They frame any bills at pleafure for the purpofes of 
good government. They exercifc a right, as the lords 
alfo do, tq propofe and brin^.in bills, for the amend- 
pient or repeal of old laws, as well as for the ordaining 

H ^ c« 
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or inftitution of new ones. Arid each houfe alike hath 
a negative on all bills that are framed and paffed by 
the other. But the capital the incommunicable privi-? 
lege of the houfe of comn^ons, arifes from that holy 
Jiruft which their conftituents repofe in them ; whereby 
they are impo\yered to borrow from the people a fmall 
portion of their property, in order to reftore it, three- 
fold, in the advantages of peace, equal government, and 
the encouragement of trade, induftry, and the manu- 
fafture§. To impart any of this truft, would be a breach 
of the conftitution : and even to abufe it, would be a 
felonious breach of common honefty. 

By this fundamental truft and incommunicable privi- 
lege, the commons have the fole power over the money 
of the people ; to grant or deny aids, according as they 
fliall judge them either requifite or unneceffary to the 
public fervice. Theirs is the, province, and theirs alone^ 
to enquire and judge of the feveral occafions for which j 

fuch aids may be required, and to meafure and appropri-: 
ate the fyms to tjieir refpeftive ufes. Theirs alfo is the 
fole province of framing all bills or laws for the impot 
ing of any taxes, and of appointing the means for levy- 
ing the fame upon the people. Neither may the firft or 
fecond eftate, either king or peerage, propound or do any ijj 

thing relating to thefe matters, that may any way in- 4, 

terfere with the proceedings of the commons, fave in \^ 

their negative or affeiit tq fuch bills, when prefented )^^ 

to them, without addition, deduftion, or alteration of ^^ 

any kind. j^,; 

iitl 
After fuch aids and taxes have been levied and difpofed j 

p.f, the commons have the further right of enquiring and 

I exam- 
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examining into tlie application of the faid aids ; of or- 
dering all accounts relative theretoj to be laid before 
them ; and of cenfiiring the abufe or mifapplicatioa 
thereof.' The royal affent to all other bills is expreffed 
in the terms *^ Le roy le veut ; the king wills it :^* 
but, when the commons prefent their bills of aid to his 
majefty, it is anfwered, *^ Le roy remercie fes loyal 
** fujets, et ainfi le veut ; the king thanks his loyal fub- 
*' jefts, and fo willeth ;" an exprefs acknowledgement, 
that the right of granting or levying monies for public 
purpofes, lies folely, inherently, and incommianicably, 
in the people and their reprefent^tives. 

This capital privilege of the commons, conftltutes the 
grand counterpoife to the king's principal prerogative of 
making war : for how impotent muft a warlike enter- 
prize prove without money, which makes th^ lineWs 
thereof ! And thus the people and their repr^fentatives 
Jlill retain in their hands the grand momentum of 
the conftitution, and of all human affairs. Diftinguifhed 
reprefentatives! Happy people, immutably happy, while 
worthily reprefented J 

As the fathers of the feveral families throughout the 
kingdom, nearly and tenderly comprize . and reprefent 
the perfons, cares, and concerns, of their refpeftive 
houfeholds; fo thefe adopted fathers immediately repre- 
fent, and intimately concentrate, the perfons and con- 
cerns of their refpeSive conftituents, and in them the 
colleSiv^ body pr fum of the nation. And while thefe 
fathers continue true to their adopting children, alinglc 
ftone cannot lapfe from the great f abrip of the 

CON^TITUTIOTH. 

WITH 



^ey judgdd it mtfrc expedient «to fit -Hpafrt^ and fepab- 
itely to excrcife the offices of their refpeSrive <lcj{)citt^ 
ments. 

As thcreik no man or-fet'Cf misn, 'no ckfs or corpofe^ 
tion, no village or city, throughout the kingdom, that ' 
'is not reprefented by the del^ates in parliament, tliis 
^rcat body politic or r^prcfentative of the nation cont* 
'fifb, like the body tlatiirftl, of -ahead tfnd feveralmom>- 
"bers ;• which, being endowed -with different powers for 
^e exercife of diiFerent officas, are yet cottnefted by 
one main and common intereft, and aftuated by owfe 
-LIFE or SPIRIT OF l»i>BLic KEASON^ cialled THE 

'LAWS. 

I 

In all fteps of national import, "the^kingls tobe con- 
dufted by the direftion of the parliament, his gr^ na- 
tional council ; a council dn whdm it is equally incum^ 
bent to'confult for the king With whom they areconndft'- 
ed, and for the people by whom they are delegated, "and 
whom they repreferit. Thus the king is conftitution- 
ally to be guided by the fcnfe of his parliament ; and 
the parliament alike is conftitutionally to be guided by 
the general fctnfe of the pec^lc. The two cftatcs' inipar- 
liament are the coiiftituents of the king'; and the peo- 
ple, mediately or immediately, atfe the conftitueiitsof 
the two eftates in parliament. 

Now, while the three eftates aft diftinftly, wlthin-th^Ir 
refpeSive departments, they afFeft and arc reciprocally 
afFe£ted by each other. This aftion and re-adion 
produces that general and ' fy ftetiiatic ' cohtroul, whiih, 
like CONSCIENCE, pervades and ftiperlntends the whole, 

checking 




Thus, wKilc the king afts in confent with the parlia- 
meot and his people, he is Hmitlefs, irreliftible, omni- 
potent upon earth ; he is the free wielder of all the 
powers of a free and noble people, a Jdng throned over 
all the kings of the children of men. But Ihould he at- 
tempt to break bounds, fliould he caft for independence, 

he 
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he finds himfelf hedged in and ftraitened on every {iv!e ; 
lie finds himfelf abandoned by ail his powers, and juillr 
left to a ft ate of utter impotence and inaction. 

Hence is imputed to the fovcreign head, in the confti* 
tation of Great Britain, the high and divine attribute, 
THE KING CAN DO NO WRONG ; for he is fo circuni' 
fcribed from the poffibility of tranfgreffion, that no wrong 
can be permitted to any king in the conftitution. 

"While the king is thus controuled by the lords and the 
cqpimons ; while the lords are thus controuled by the \ 
commons and the king ; and while the commons are thus 
controuled by the other two eftates, from attempting any 
thing to the prejudice of the general welfare ; the three 
eflates may be aptly compared to three pillars divided be- 
low at equidiftant angles, but united and fupportcd at 
top, merely by the bearing of each pillar againfl: the 
others : taie but any one of thefe pillars away, and the 
other two muft inevitably tumble ; but while all aft on 
each other, all are equally counteradled, and thereby 
affirm and eftabliih the general frame. 

How deplorable then would it be, fhould the elaborate 
ftrufture of this happy conftitution ever fall a prey to 
effeminacy, pufilanimity,. venality, and feduftion ; like 
fome ancient oak, the lord of the foreft, to vile worms 
that lie gnawing at the root ! Should the morals of the 
reprefentatives ever come to be debauched, consent, 
which is the fait of liberty, would then be corrupted, 
and ncJ fait might be found wherewith it could be fca* 
foned. Thofe who are inwardly the fervants of fin, muft 
be outwardly the fervants of influence : each man would 

I thci) 
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then be as the Trojan horfe of old, and carry the ene- 
mies of his country within his bofom : their own ap- 
petites would then induce them to betray their own in- 
terefts ; and ftate policy would feize them, a willing fa- 
orifice to their own perdition. Should it^ver come to 
pafs, that corruption, like a dark and low -hung mift, 
fhould fpread from man to man, and cover thefe lands ; 
ihould a general diffolution of manners prevail ; Ihould 
vice be countenanced and communicated by the leaders 
of falhion ; fhould guilt lift up it's head without fear 
of reproach, avow itfelf in the face of the fun, and 
laugh virtue out of countenance by force of numbers- 
Should fuch a day ever arrive, it will be doom's-day, 
indeed, to the virtue, the liberty, and conftitufion of 
thefe kingdoms. It would be the fame to Great Britain, 
as it would happen to the univerfe, Ihould the laws of 
cohefion c'eaft to operate, and all the parts be diflipated, 
whofe orderly connexion now forms the* beauty and 

COMMON-WEALTH OF NATURE. 
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